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CREATIVE EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY.* 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 

In that admirable book, THe AMERICAN CoMMON- 
WEALTH, by Mr. James Bryee, the chapter on colleges and 
universities comes immediately after the chapter on Wall 
Street. There is a singular contrast between them: for. 
while the one represents the nearest approach to pessimism 
in an uncommonly cheerful book, the other marks the high- 
est note of optimism to which a British writer can allow his 
impressions to rise. The Wall Street chapter closes with 
the melancholy remark that the habits of speculation, con- 
stitutional excitability, and high nervous tension seem to 
have passed into the fibre of the American people. But the 
chapter on coHeges and universities ends with the hopeful 
observation that, ‘‘ while of all the institutions of the coun- 
try they are those of which the Americans speak most 
modestly, and indeed deprecatingly, they are those which 
seem to be at this moment making the swiftest progress, 
and which have the brightest promise for the future.’ 

In regard to the habit of modest and depreeating speech, 
we have a faint suspicion that the author’s experience of 


academic anniversaries may have been limited. Perhaps 
he was here in the dull season. Perhaps he went only to 
Boston or Chicago. Perhaps he did not understand the 
sinuosities of American humor. At all events, we trust that 


*An address delivered at the Charter Day exercises, March 23, 
1905. Copyright, 1905, by Henry van Dyke. 
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his praise will be justified, and that the day is coming when 
the utmost that has been claimed for our institutions of 
learning will evidently fall far short of their actual achieve- 
ments. 

But in regard to the recognition of our educational 
growth as one of the brightest and most promising features 
of the American Commonwealth, there can be no doubt 
that it is an accurate observation and a wise judgment. No 
other expansion of the republic can be compared, in magni- 
tude or in meaning, with the expansion of education. No 
other triumph of the spirit of the West can be compared 
with that confident devotion which has kindled upon 
the altars of every state the sacred and inextinguish- 
able flame of learning. No other assurance of protection 
against those perils of American life which are popularly 
symbolized by Wall Street, can be compared with the fact 
that democratic communities and persons of great wealth 
have recognized the wisdom and the necessity of building 
up those safeguards of national sanity, integrity and liberty 
which are typified, in their highest development, by the 
university. 

It is to education that we look for protection against the 
spirit of 

‘*Raw haste, half-sister to delay,’’— 

against the blind and reckless temper of gambling,— 
against the stupid idolatry of mere riches, either in the 
form of servile flattery or in the disguise of equally servilé 
envy. Education must give us better standards of success 
and higher tests of greatness than gold can measure. Edu- 
cation is to save the people from the spell of ancient lies 
and from the witchcraft of brand-new falsehoods. Educa- 
tion is to give the plain man the key to the treasuries and 
pleasure-gardens of knowledge and power. Education is 
to clarify public opinion, to calm and allay popular excita- 
bility, to tranquilize and steady American energy, to dispel 
local and sectional prejudice, and to strengthen the ties 
which bind together all parts of our common country. 
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Now, these are great expectations. We can not hope to 
have them realized, even in part, unless we give to our 
whole educational effort, which is really bound together 
from the primary school up to the university, the highest 
aim, the true direction, the right movement. What, then, 
is the vital purpose of this movement? What is the true 
ideal of education in a great democracy like the United 
States ? 

It is not a sufficient answer to this question to fall back 
upon the familiar platitude of commencement orators, and 
to observe that since education is derived from the Latin 
e-duco, its true purpose must be the bringing out of what 
is in man. This definition is simple, but not satisfactory. 
There are many things in man, and there are various meth- 
ods of bringing them out. The question is, what are the 
best things, and which is the best method of development. 

There is, for example, a method of bringing out the 
grain of wood by a combination of stain and varnish. It 
is a superficial way of enhancing the natural difference 
between pine and poplar and black walnut. Sometimes it 
is used as a device for disguising the difference between 
cherry and mahogany. Is this a true type of education? 

There is also a method of bringing out the resources of 
the earth by.working it for the largest immediate returns 
in the market. Farms are exhausted by over-cropping; 
pastures desolated by over-stocking; mines worked out for 
a record yield. Fictitious values are evolved and disposed 
of at transitory prices. Much that is marketable is brought 
out in this way. Is this a true type of education? 

There is also a method of bringing out the possibilities 
of a living plant by culture, giving it the needed soil and 
nourishment, defending it from its natural enemies, 
strengthening its vitality and developing its best qualities. 
You have seen this method used, here in California, in a 
way that seems almost miraculous, changing the bitter to 
the sweet, the useless to the useful, and proving that by a 
process of regeneration one may hope in time to gather 
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erapes of thorns and figs of thistles. Is this a true type of 
education ? 

These three illustrations of different methods of bring- 
ing things out, represent in picture the three main educa- 
tional ideals which men have followed. Back of our vari- 
ous academic schemes and theories, back of the propositions 
which are made by college presidents for the adoption of 
new methods or the revival of old methods, back of the 
fluent criticisms which are passed upon our common schools 
and universities, lies the question of the dominant aim in 
teaching and learning. What should be the guiding star 
of education in a democracy—the decorative ideal, the mar- 
ketable ideal, or the creative ideal? 


[.. THE DECORATIVE IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 


I shall speak of the decorative ideal first, because, 
strangely enough, it is likely to take precedence in order of 
time, and certainly it is preéminent in worthlessness. Bar- 
barous races prefer ornament to decency or comfort in 
dress. Alexander von Humboldt observed that the South 
American Indians would endure the greatest hardships in 
the matter of insufficient clothing rather than go without 
the luxury of brilliant paint to decorate their naked bodies. 
And Herbert Spencer used this as an illustration of the 
preference of the ornamental to the useful in education. 

The earliest conception of education seems to be the 
possession of some knowledge or accomplishment which is 
singular. The impulse which produces it is not so much a 
eraving for that which is really fine, as a repulsion from 
that which is supposed to be common. It is a desire to have 
something in the way of intellectual or social adornment 
which shall take the place of a mantle of peacock’s feathers, 
or a particularly rich and massive nose-ring. 

This nose-ring conception of education not only rejects, 
contemns and abhors the useful, but it exhibits its abhor- 
rence by exalting, commending and cherishing the useless, 
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chiefly because it is less likely to be common. It lays the 
emphasis upon those things which have little or no relation 
to practical life. It speaks a language of its own which 
the people cannot understand. It pursues accomplishments 
whose chief virtue is that they are comparatively rare, and 
puts particular stress upon knowledge which is supposed 
to bestow a kind of gilding or enamel upon the mind. This 
ideal is apt to be especially potent in the beginning of a 
democracy, and to produce a erop of ‘‘young ladies’ fin- 
ishing schools’’ and ‘‘young gentlemen’s polishing acade- 
mies’’ singularly out of proportion to the real needs of the 
country. In its later development it brings forth all kinds 
of educational curiosities and abortions. 

In this second crop of the decorative school of culture 
we find those strange phenomena of intellectual life which 
are known under the names of Aestheticism and Symbolism 
and Decadentism and the like. Their mark is eccentricity. 
Their aim is the visible separation of the cultured person 
from the common herd. His favorite poet must be one who 
is caviar to the vulgar. His chosen philosopher must be able 
to express himself with such obscurity that few, if any, can 
comprehend him. He must know more than anyone else 
about the things that are not worth knowing, and eare very 
passionately for the things that are not usually considered 
worth caring about. He must believe that Homer and 
Dante and Milton and the Bible have been very much over- 
rated, and carefully guard himself, as Oscar Wilde did in 
the presence of the ocean, from giving way to sentiments of 
vulgar admiration. His views of history must be based 
upon the principle of depreciating familiar heroes and 
white-washing extraordinary villains. He must measure 
the worth of a book or a picture by unpopularity, and find 
his chief joy in the sense that he is ‘‘not like other girls.’’ 

But this decorative ideal of education, while it is likely 
to be always present, as a by-product, in the spiritual fer- 
mentation of a democracy, is not likely to produce men who 
will have the force to make it dominant. The highly pol- 
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ished incompetent, the intellectual dude, the shallow and 
self-satisfied aesthete, will hardly sueceed in getting them- 
selves to be seriously taken as the possessors of the true 
theory and the ripe result of education. 


Il, THE MARKETABLE IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 


At the opposite extreme from the decorative ideal lies 
the marketable ideal of education. Its object, broadly 
stated, is simply to bring out a man’s natural abilities in 
such a way that he shall be able to get the largest return in 
money for his work in the practical affairs of life. Nothing 
is of value, according to this ideal, which is not of direct 
utility in a business or a profession. Nothing counts which 
has not an immediate cash value in the world’s market. 

‘*Send my boy to high school and college!’’ says the keen 
man of business. ‘‘What good will that do him? Seven 
years at the dead languages and higher mathematics will 
not teach him to make a sharp bargain or run a big enter- 
prise.’’ He thinks he has summed up the whole argument. 
But he has only begged the question. The very point at 
issue is whether. the boy is a tool to be ground and sharp- 
ened for practical use, or a living creature whose highest 
end is personal development. 

The influence of this cash-value theory of culture may 
be seen in many directions. 

It shows itself in certain features of our common school 
system, not in the places where it is at its best, but in the 
places where it is controlled either by politicians, sectarians, 
or cranks. It is far too mechanical. The children are run 
through a mill. They are crammed with rules and defini- 
tions, while their ideas and feelings are left to take care of 
themselves. Their imagination, that most potent factor of 
life, is entrusted to the guidance of the weekly story-paper, 
and their moral nature to the guidance of chance. The 
over-worked and under-paid teacher is forced by a false 
system of competition to pack their little minds as full as 
possible of rules which they do not understand, and defini- 
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tions which do not define, and assorted fragments of his- 
torical, geographical, astronomical, grammatical, and phys- 
iological knowledge, which are supposed to have a probable 
market value. 

Pray do not suppose that I am finding fault with our 
public school teachers as a class. They are as earnest and 
noble a body of men and women, take them all in all, as can 
be found in our country. They deserve more honor and 
better treatment. The sound of their complaining is famil- 
iar. They are set to make bricks without straw. It is the 
system which is at fault,—the stupid, mechanical, parsimo- 
nious, cash-value system, which overloads the teacher with 
pupils, and overcrowds the pupil with so-called ‘‘useful 
studies,’’ and seeks to get the most, not the best, for its 
money, and so makes the highest results impossible. 

It would be a good thing if every city and town in 
America would spend twice as much as it is spending to-day 
for common school education. It would be a good thing if 
we could have twice as many teachers, and twice as intel- 
ligent, especially for the primary grades. And then it 
would be a good thing if we could sweep away half the 
‘‘branches’’ that are now taught, and abolish two-thirds of 
the formal examinations, and make an end of competitions 
and prizes, and come down, or rather come up, to the plain 
work of teaching children to read and write and cipher— 
the foundation of a solid education. 

The marketable ideal of culture makes itself felt, also, 
to a considerable extent, in some of the higher institutions 
of learning. We ean trace its effects in the tendency to 
push the humanities aside, and to teach the young idea to 
shoot by training it, from the earliest possible period, upon 
the trellis of a particular trade. Every branch, every ten- 
dril which does not conform to these lines must be eut off. 
The importance of studies is to be measured by their direct 
effect upon professional and industrial suecess. The plan is 
to train boys, not for living, but for making a living. They 
are to be cultivated, not as men, but as journalists, survey- 
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ors, chemists, lawyers, physicians, painters, musicians, man- 
ufacturers, mining engineers, sellers of wet and dry goods, 
bankers, accountants, and what not. In obedience to this 
theory, the attention of the student is directed from the 
outset to those things for which he can see an immediate use 
in his chosen pursuit. Literature is spoken of in academic 
circles as a ‘‘soft-snap’’ study, a mere embellishment of the 
solid course; and philosophy is left to those odd fellows 
who are going into the ministry or into teaching. The 
library is no longer regarded as a spiritual palace where 
the student may live with the master-minds of all the ages. 
It has taken on the aspect of a dispensary where useful 
information can be procured in small doses for practical 
purposes. Half-endowed technical schools spring up all 
over the land, like mushrooms after a shower. We have 
institutes of everything, from stenography to farriery; it 
remains only to add a few more, such as an Academy of 
Mesmerism, a College of Mind Healing, and a Chiropodists’ 
University, to round out the encyclopaedia of complete cul- 
ture according to the commercial ideal. 

Let no one imagine that I mean to say a word against 
trade schools. On the contrary, I would speak most heartily 
in their support. So far as they do their work well, they 
are an admirable and needful substitute for the earlier 
systems of apprenticeship for the various trades. Democ- 
racy needs them. They are really worth all the money that 
is put into them. But the error lies in supposing 
that they can take the place of the broader and higher edu- 
cation. By their own confession they move on another 
level. They mean business. But business is precisely the 
one thing which education does not mean. It may, doubt- 
less it will, result in making a man able to do his own spe- 
cial work in a better spirit and with a finer skill. But this 
result is secondary, and not primary. It is accomplished 
by forgetting the specialty and exalting the man. 

True education must begin and continue with a fine 
disregard of pecuniary returns. It must be catholic, genial, 
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disinterested. Its object is to make the shoemaker go be- 
yond his last,— 
* Sutor ultra crepidam,—” 


and the clerk beyond his desk, and the surveyor beyond his 
chain, and the lawyer beyond his brief, and the doctor 
beyond his prescription, and the preacher beyond his ser- 
mon. Special training, with an eye fixed on some practical 
pursuit, works directly the other way, and against the inter- 
ests of a true democracy. It deepens the lines which sepa- 
rate men. It divides them into isolated trades which become 
close corporations, and into rival guilds which defend them- 
selves by blocking all avenues of intercommunication. But 
the right culture for a democracy is that which opens the 
avenues of mutual comprehension, and increases the com- 
mon ground of humanity. It broadens and harmonizes 
men on the basis of that which belongs to all mankind. If 
it elevates certain persons above their fellows, it does not 
therefore separate them from the race, but joins them to it 
more broadly. It lifts them as the peaks of a mountain- 
range are lifted, with a force that spreads the base while 
it raises the summit. The peaks are the unifying centers 
of the system. And the springs that rise among the loftiest 
hills flow down joyfully through the valleys and the plains. 
Ill. THE CREATIVE IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 

The true ideal of education in a democracy is the ecrea- 
tive ideal. It does not seek to adorn men with certain rare 
accomplishments which shall be the marks of a Brahmin- 
ical caste. It does not seek to train men for certain prac- 
tical pursuits with an eye single to their own advantage. It 
seeks, by a vital culture, to create new men, and new kinds 
of men, who shall be of ever-increasing worth to the repub- 
lie and to mankind. 

Creation, as it is now interpreted, is a process of devel- 
opment. If this interpretation be true, the result is none 
the less creative. Species originate, whether their origin 
be swift or slow. 
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Education is the human analogue of creation. Its 
beginning is the unfolding of something which already 
exists. But its aim, its motive, its triumphant result, is the 
production of something which did not exist before. The 
educated man is a new man. It is not merely that he knows 
more. It is not merely that he can do more. There is 
something in him which was not there when his education 
began. And this something gives him a new relation to 
the past, of which it is the fruit, and to the future, of 
which it is the promise. It has the nature of an original 
force which draws its energy from a new contact with the 
world and with mankind, and which distributes its power 
throughout life in all its channels. 

This, it seems to me, is the real object and the right 
result of education; to create out of the raw stuff that is 
hidden in the boy a finer, stronger, broader, nobler type 
of manhood. 

I would not have you to suppose that in using this tan- 
guage I am dealing in glittering generalities. The man who 
is honored with an invitation to speak here owes it to him- 
self and to his audience to have a distinct idea at the centre 
of his address. There is such an idea here. The better 
manhood of which I speak as the aim of education is no 
vague and nebulous thing—the dim delight of sensational 
preachers and virile novelists. It has four definite marks 
and qualities: the power to see clearly, the power to imagine 
vividly, the power to think independently, and the power 
to will nobly. These are the objects that the creative ideal 
sets before us, and in so doing it gives us a standard 
for all educational effort, from the kindergarten to the 
university ; a measure for what is valuable in old systems 
and for what is desirable in new theories; and a test of 
true success in teaching and learning. I care not whether 
a man is called a tutor, an instructor, or a full professor; 
nor whether any academic degrees adorn his name; nor 
how many facts or symbols of facts he has stored away in 
his brain. If he has these four powers,—clear sight, quick 
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imagination, sound reason, and right, strong will,—I eall 
him an educated man. 


The Power to See Clearly. 

I use the word ‘‘sight’’ to denote all those senses which 
are the natural inlets of knowledge. Most men are born 
with five, but comparatively few learn the use of even 
one. The majority of people are like the idols described 
by the psalmist: ‘‘ Eyes have they but they see not: 
they have ears but they hear not: noses have they 
but they smell not.’’ They walk through the world like 
blind men at a panorama, and find it very dull. There is 
a story of an Englishwoman who once said to the great 
painter Turner, by way of comment on one of his pictures: 
‘*T never saw anything like that in Nature.’’ ‘‘Madam,”’ 
said he, ‘‘what would you give if you could?’’ 

The power to use the senses to their full capacity, 
clearly, sensitively, penetratingly, does not come by nature. 
It is the fruit of an attentive habit of veracious perception. 
Such a habit is the result of instruction applied to the open- 
ing of blind eyes and the unsealing of deaf ears. The 
academic studies which have most influence in this diree- 
tion are those which deal principally with objective 
facts, such -as nature-study, language, numbers, draw- 
ing and musie. But the education of perceptive power 
is not, and cannot be, monopolized by schools and colleges. 
All life must contribute to it. Every meadow and every 
woodland is a college, and every city square is full of teach- 
ers. Do you know how the stream flows, how the king- 
fisher poises above it, how the trout swims in it, how 
the ferns uncurl along its banks? Do you know how the 
human body balances itself, and along what lines and 
curves it moves in walking, in running, in dancing, and 
in what living characters the thoughts and feelings are 
written on the human face? Do you know the structural 
aspect of man’s temples and palaces and bridges, of Na- 
ture’s mountains and trees and flowers? Do you know 
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the tones and accents of human speech, the songs of birds, 
the voices of the forests and the sea? If not, you need crea- 
tive culture, to make you a sensitive possessor of the beauty 
of the world. Every true university should make room 
in its scheme for life out-of-doors. There is much to be 
said for John Milton’s plan of a school whose pupils should 
go together every year on long horseback journeys and sail- 
ing cruises in order to know the world. Walter Bagehot 
said of Shakespeare that he could not walk down a street 
without knowing what was in it. John Burroughs has a 
college on a little farm beside the Hudson; and John Muir 
has a university called Yosemite. If such men cross a field 
or a thicket they see more than the seven wonders of the 
world. That is culture. And without it, all scholastic 
learning is arid, and all the academic degrees known to 
man are but china oranges hung on a dry tree. 


The Power to Imagine Vividly. 

But beyond the world of outward perception, there is 
another world of inward vision, and the key to it is imag- 
ination. To see things as they are,—that is a precious gift. 
To see things as they were in their beginning, or as they 
will be in their ending, or as they ought to be in their per- 
fecting,—to make the absent, present,—to rebuild the past 
out of a fragment of carven stone, to foresee the future 
harvest in the grain of wheat in the sower’s hand, to visu- 
alize the face of the invisible, and enter into the lives of all 
serts and conditions of unknown men,—that is a far more 
precious gift. 

Imagination is more than a pleasant fountain; it is a 
fertilizing stream. It is the source of ingenuity, as well as 
the mark of genius. Nothing great has ever been discov- 
ered or invented without the aid of imagination. It is the 
medium of all human sympathy. No man ean feel with 
another unless he can imagine himself in the other man’s 
place. 
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The chief instrument in the creative culture of imagina- 
tion is literature. There is a great difference between liter- 
ature and books. Five thousand books are published every 
year in this country alone, of which more than a thousand 
are works of fiction, and most of these are works of afflic- 
tion. The chemists tell us that paper on which many of 
these books are printed will not outlast a generation. ‘‘Si 
non e vero, e ben trovato.’’ Would that the chemists’ dis- 
covery could be transformed into a law. All new books 
should be printed on ten-year paper. This would reduce 
the size of our libraries, and increase their value. 

The object of literary culture is very simple. It is to 
teach a man to distinguish the best books, and to enable 
him to read them with inward vision. The man who has 
read one great book in that way has become a new creature 
and entered a new world. But in how many schools and 
colleges does that ideal prevail? We are spending infinite 
toil and money to produce spellers and parsers and sean- 
ners. We are trying hard to increase the number of people 
who ean write with ease, while the race of people who can 
read with imagination is left to the care of chance. I wish 
that we might reverse the process. If our education would 
but create a race of readers, earnest, intelligent, capable of 
true imaginative effort, then the old writers would not be 
forgotten, and the new ones would get a wiser welcome 
when they arrive. 


The Power to Think Independently. 

The design of education is not accomplished uuless a 
man passes beyond the power of seeing things as they are, 
and beyond the power of interpreting and appreciating the 
thoughts of other men, into the power of thinking for him- 
self. To be able to ask, ‘‘Why?’’ and to discover what it 
means to say, ‘‘Because,’’—that is the intellectual tri- 
umph of education. 

‘To know the best that has been thought and said in 
the world,’’ is what Matthew Arnold calls culture. It is an 
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excellent attainment. But there is a step beyond it that 
leads from culture into manhood. That step is taken when 
the student, knowing something of the best that other men 
have thought and said, begins to think his own thoughts 
clearly through, and to put them into his own words. Then 
he passes through instruction into education. Then he be- 
comes a real person in the intellectual world. 

The mere pursuit of knowledge is not necessarily an 
emancipating thing. There is a kind of reading which is 
as passive as massage. There is a kind of study which fat- 
tens the mind for examination like a prize pig for a county 
fair. No doubt the beginning of instruction must lie chiefly 
in exercises of perception and memory. But at a certain 
point the reason and the judgment must be awakened and 
brought into voluntary play. As a teacher I would far 
rather have a pupil give an incorrect answer in a way 
which showed that he had really been thinking about the 
subject, than a literally correct answer in a way which 
showed that he had merely swallowed what I had told him, 
and regurgitated it on the examination paper. 

It seems to me, then, that we teachers should give our 
pupils rules in such a way that they can use them to work 
out their own problems. We should instruct them in lan- 
guages so that words may serve to express clearly and accu- 
rately their own thoughts. We should teach them science 
in order that they may form habits of accurate obser- 
vation, careful induction, and moderate statement of laws 
which are not yet fully understood. And if our instruc- 
tion goes on to philosophy, history, literature, jurispru- 
dence, government, our aim should be to give our pupils 
some standards by which they can estimate the works and 
ways, the promises and proposals of men to-day. Pupils 
thus educated will come out into the world prepared to 
take a real part in its life. They will be able to form 
an opinion without waiting for an editorial in their 
favorite newspaper. They will not need to borrow another 
man’s spectacles before they can trust their eyes. Though 
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they may be as poor as Socrates, they will also be as rich 
as he was, for they can say, ‘‘ My mind to me a kingdom is.’’ 

This, indeed, is one great dream of education as a loyal- 
ist of the democracy,—that ‘‘the king shall have his own 
again,’’—that no prince or princess of the blood royal of 
humanity shall be self-exiled in the desert of thoughtless- 
ness, or chained in the slavery of ignorance. A lofty dream, 
a distant dream, it may be, but the only way toward its 
fulfillment lies through the awakening of the reason. Not 
to leave the people in a dull servitude of groping instincts, 
while the chosen few look down on them from the cold 
heights of philosophy; but to diffuse through all the ranks 
of society an ever-increasing light of quiet, steady thought 
on the meaning and the laws of life,—that is the democratic 
ideal. Slowly or swiftly we may work toward it, but only 
along that line will the people win their heritage and keep 
it,—the power of self-rule, through self-knowledge, for the 
good of all. 





The Power to Will Nobly. 


But one more item is included in the creative ideal of 
education, and that is its effect upon the will. The power 
to see clearly, to imagine vividly, to think independently, 
will certainly be wasted, or at least will be shut up in the 
individual and kept for his own selfish delight, unless the 
power to will nobly comes to eall the man into action and 
give him, with all his education, to the service of the world. 

An educated man is helpless until he is emancipated. 
An emancipated man is aimless until he is consecrated. 
Consecration is simply concentration, plus a sense of duty. 

The final result of true education is not a selfish scholar, 
nor a scornful critic of the universe, but an intelligent and 
faithful citizen who is determined to put all his powers at 
the service of his country and mankind. 

What part are our colleges and universities to play in 
the realizing of this ideal of creative education? Their 
true function is not exclusive, but inclusive. They are to 
hold this standard of manhood steadily before them, and 
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recognize its supreme and universal value wherever it is 


found. 
Some of the most thoughtful men in the country have 
not been college-bred. The university that assumes to look ; 


down on these men is false to its own ideal. It should honor 
them and learn from them whatever they have to teach. 
College education is not to be separated from the educative 
work which pervades the whole social organism. What we 
need at present is not new colleges with a power of con- 
ferring degrees, but more power in the existing colleges to 
make men. To this end let them have a richer endowment, 
a fuller equipment, but, above all, a revival of the creative 
ideal. And let everything be done to bring together the 
high school, the normal school, the grammar school, the 
primary school, and the little-red-schoolhouse school, in the 
harmony of this ideal. The university shall still stand in 
the place of honor, if you will, but only because it bears the 
clearest and most steadfast witness that the end of educa- 
tion is to create men who ean see clearly, imagine vividly, 
think steadily, and will nobly. 
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BENJ. IDE WHEELER. 


When an army has captured the enemy’s camp, it is 
better not to fall upon the spoil, but to continue falling 
upon the enemy. When a man has achieved something, it 
is better not to stop for congratulations, but to move on. 
The achievement is to be treated as so much gathered head- 
way, and the moment of victory is the moment of oppor- 
tunity. Stopping to look at one’s self means loss of mo- 
mentum, and in the race of life it is at any given time mo- 
mentum more than distance that yields the reckoning; for 
in the things of the spirit it is tension and quality, not 
weight and quantity, that count. The leading runner in the 
dash dare not turn to watch his antagonist without periling 
the victory. Eyes were with purpose set in the front of 
heads, and they that make for the mountains must waste no 
time in gazing back toward the cities of the plain or measur- 
ing the way they have passed. Salt is good, but salt is the 
pillar and emblem of the static, not the strenuous life. Re- 
member Lot’s wife. They that really run the race, they that 
really live the life, set their eyes on the goal, and press on 
toward the prize of their high calling. 

Commencement day marks a beginning rather than an 
end. The ship has made the run down the harbour and is 
now going out over the bar. The diplomas are not awards, 


*Address delivered to the Graduating Class at the Commencement 
Exercises, May 17, 1905. 
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but they are your clearance papers. The college course fit- 
ted the ship, towed you down the harbour, and gave you 
your bearings. Now spread your own sails, get out your 
sextants, and peel your weather eye. And one word fur- 
ther: much as we shall miss you, we cannot withhold from 
you the urgent advice to quit sight of harbour and light- 
house and land with all speed, and make for the open sea. 
The sooner a man learns that only what one gets for 
himself is really one’s own the better. This consciousness 
of absolute self-responsibility, this sure knowledge that one’s 
fate is at the certain mercy of one’s own acts and choices, 
brings with its first unfolding the appalling lonesomeness of 
the mighty deep,—alone with one’s fate and one’s power to 
control it; but until one has thus been once alone he has 
never yet been once a man. You have heard good advice 
already to the full; you have had your minds made up for 
you already too long. You have now got to decide for 
yourselves, and having decided take for yourselves the con- 
sequences. You will still, if you are wise, collect from those 
who have had experience of life various guidances and 
advices, but they will be only the data for the solution of a 
problem, which is, after all, your problem. After you have 
assembled the data, you will have to decide yourself. You 
cannot, if you are to be strong, flit from one adviser’s so- 
lution to that of another, and finally settle upon one of 
them. You must create, as a new creation of your own, 
your own solution. The real universe in which these souls 
of ours live is not made of materials and mechanisms, but is 
created clean and fresh in the deliberate choices of mind 
and will. You make your world as surely as the moulder’s 
hands fashion clay. You ean rely on no other person, how- 
ever near and true, to make it for you. Every strong man 
who has achieved the great successes of life will surely tell 
you that at one or another of the crises of his life he has won 
his victory by acting independently of, if not directly coun- 
ter to, the advice of every counsellor. It is only through the 
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valley and the shadow of the almighty loneliness of personal 
responsibility that any man has won the eternity of char- 
acter and strength. 

And now you set forth on your long voyage. It is a long 
unity. Every part belongs to the whole. Every mistake 
will count in the final balance, and so will every success; 
and both mistakes and successes will roll up by compound 
interest. In terms of the total result you will find that the 
patient doing of duty will count more than the brilliant 
strokes of wit. It is patience, patience, and yet again more 
patience that you will need; for your life is one long ac- 
count, and you must give compound interest time in which 
to do its perfect work. Some one of the class will report af- 
ter the first year a stately salary or a brilliant opening in 
business. Respice finem. I would rather have the chance 
of some other one who is quietly doing day’s works. After 
fifteen or twenty years that other will forge to the front 
with his steadily accumulated stock of sound reputation and 
public confidence. I tell you it is patience you will need; 
patience to do the little things thoroughly and well; pa- 
tience to keep you digging on your own claim, to keep you 
at work on what comes next to your hand, to keep you from 
skipping over to glittering deceits beyond; patience to hold 
you to the gaining of results by processes that naturally 
produce them, and the winning of success by the plain and 
simple deserving of it. The man who seeks a position by the 
use of the vulgar thing vulgarly denominated ‘‘infiuence,’’ 
and by assembling endorsements from men who do not know 
him, the man who seeks business and conciliates ‘‘standing’’ 
by joining societies he has no inner use for, and wearing 
buttons his coat has no outward use for, the man who covets 
an office he has no preparation or fitness for, the man who 
hastens to get rich by methods that do not naturally create 
wealth—each and all of them are drawing cheques with a 
false signature; they sooner or later will be found out, and 
society will, in one way or another, return their paper 
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stamped ‘‘no funds.’’ The trouble with all such men is lack 
of moral patience, and this great immorality of impatience 
has its ultimate source in the great irreligion, whose de- 
votees consume each day as if it were the whole of life, and 
whose creed distrusts the power that makes for righteous- 
ness in the moral order of the world. 

I bid you be patient with the divine patience. The 
way is long, the goal is far, but righteous toil is never vain. 
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THE AFFINITY OF PLATO’S “REPUBLIC” 
FOR MODERN THOUGHT.* 


R. M. WENLEY. 


Some circumstances incident to our meeting here this 
evening are so curious that they almost warrant the unphilo- 
sophical surmise I am about to make. I wonder whether 
Plato’s shade can gaze upon us now from out the silent land! 
If so, with what moving wistfulness! For, here is an audi- 
enee drawn from the most modern community of the most 
modern nation in the world; an audience whose chief 
thoughts one would expect to be of an empire where ‘‘east 
is west and west is east,’’ or of huge commercial operations 
—in any ease, redolent of the palpitating present far 
rather than of a past shading thinly into the dim, uncom- 
prehended distance. Before it stands a speaker whose 
entire traditions and nurture lie with the least Greek of 
Juropean peoples; a folk whose aspirations naturally take 
the direction of keeping the sabbath, and everything else 
they can lay their hands upon; whose inherited beliefs have 
taught them to sean pre-Christian thinkers suspiciously— 
as pagans, as men who indeed never fell from grace, be- 
cause, being poor heathen, they were damned already. Nev- 
theless, despite these great gulfs fixed, audience and speaker 
are assembled to pass an hour with a man who lived these 
two thousand four hundred years ago ;the conditions of whose 


*Annual Address delivered before the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California, August 29, 1902. 
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life are nigh inconceivable by them; the essence of whose 
spirit is wafted to them in conceptions that elude even sym- 
pathetie scrutiny. If Plato’s shade be gazing upon us now, 
he may very well inquire, with no small amazement: What 
lot or part have I with these barbarian auditors, with this 
thrice barbarian speaker? And in a sense the shade would 
be right. For Plato, as we know (ef. Cratylus, 383A, 390A; 
Republic, bk. v), appreciated the barbarian and did not 
doubt his natural humanity. The conjunction is verily a 
strange one; so strange that it has determined my subject. 
I have been forced to think that the least uninteresting task 
to which I could address myself would be that of justifying 
our assemblage. Are there any reasons why Plato, and 
especially his greatest work, should cast a spell upon latter- 
day Californians, and upon a roving Scot, thrust westward 
for empire by national poverty? In other words, what 
possible affinities do we of this late age discover in the won- 
derful Hellenic book which we have been conning for 
months past? If there be none, then we are guilty of crim- 
inal waste of time. If they exist, we are surely under obli- 
gation to arrive at a decision concerning them. 

At the outset, it is well to enter a caution. Nothing is 
easier and, like other easy things, nothing is apt to be more 
misleading than the attempt to read modern ideas into or 
out of Plato. No doubt the effort has its allurements. For 
example, a book still esteemed by some, bears the title, ‘‘The 
Christian Element in Plato.’’ It serves to remind us at 
least that we need not criticize Shakespeare too severely for 
placing St. Valentine’s Day in the Athens of Theseus. More 
to the point are the suggestions that Plato anticipated the 
orthodox scheme of categories in ‘‘Theaetetus,’’ the Kant- 
ian Antinomies in ‘‘Parmenides,’’ the modern scientific 
method of classification in the ‘‘Sophist.’’ Similarly, it 
might be ‘‘proved’’ that he ‘‘anticipated’’ important phys- 
ical generalizations usually accredited to nineteenth century 
thought—the chemical composition of water (Tim. 56 D), 
the dynamic theory of qualitative change (Laws 897A) ; the 
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undulatory theory of light and heat, the molecular theory, 
and several others. Further, it might be shown that he was 
familiar with the necessary limitations of exact science 
it must be a conceptual construction; in short, he was a 
contemporary Neo-Kantian (Phaedo 74B). While all this 
is true to a certain point, we must remember, nevertheless, 
that the simplest incidental fact in Plato scholarship may 
well give us pause. For example, Plato labored ere philo- 
sophy had mastered a technical language. Even this renders 
a circumspect statement of his thought liable to large limits 
of error, as Aristotle was to prove very early. And when 
we recall, if with the merest generality, all that has hap- 
pened these twenty-four centuries, the dangers threatened 
by our proposed procedure need no further emphasis. 

But, if we admit such contentions, have we not run into 
a blind alley? To be plain, can we proceed even a step 
with our inquiry? Is it not inevitable that we should fall 
into just these mistakes? On the whole, I think it may be 
shown that we do not quit the bounds of safety by answer- 
ing such queries in the negative. How so? 

After all is said and done, the main problems of philo- 
sophy persist now very much as they were in Plato’s day. 
They do not alter from age to age, although the stress of an 
epoch, or of the representative thinkers, shifts its center 
commonly enough. To illustrate. We shall not be far at sea 
if we affirm that the really important questions in philosoph- 
ical inquiry number three. Indeed, human experience by 
its very nature reduces them to a triad. Even the unini- 
tiated, whose deeps no disturbances of reflexion have ever 
troubled, can see plainly that life presents two insistent, 
yet different, aspects. They are perfectly aware of a con- 
trast between the inner realm of ideas and the outer world 
of things. When, as is their frequent habit, they speak 
of ‘‘mere ideas,’’ they set the apparent stability of physical 
events over against the seeming waywardness of ideal pro- 
cesses. No doubt this comparison proceeds unconsciously, 
in the sense that its implications are seldom brought out 
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clearly. Nevertheless, it is undertaken daily by thousands 
who, if they ever heard of philosophy, suppose that it traf- 
fies in affairs beyond ordinary ken. Thus, then, two of the 
ultimate problems are involved, and this obviously, in 
man’s most familiar experience. They may be stated as 
follows: For the inner realm, What is knowledge? For the 
outer sphere, What is reality? 

Again, those who think of Plato as the exponent of the 
Ideal Theory, so called, will find little difficulty in assenting 
to the proposition that he concerned himself principally 
with the philosophy of reality. But, on the other hand, 
familiarity with modern investigations of Platonic develop- 
ment forces the inquiry whether this view holds for the 
period which closes with the ‘‘Republic’’ and ‘‘ Phaedrus.’’ 
In short, to this stage, whatever may be said of the later 
dialogues, the philosophy of reality, while never dismissed 
or slurred, is subordinated to a third aspect of human expe- 
rience. This aspect, while not so obvious to the average man 
in average moments as the two just indicated, appeals even 
to him, the instant one formulates it in words. That such 
statement is hard, I should be the last to deny, and, pos- 
sibly, characteristic tendencies of the English tongue render 
its expression especially difficult for us. Yet, something 
must be attempted; for, when we have exhausted the mate- 
rials incident to knowledge and reality, we feel that a resid- 
ium remains, clamoring for recognition. Psychology and 
Epistemology, Logic and Metaphysics are all very well; 
but do they not serve often as introduction to the true busi- 
ness of human science? Does not your life, my life, lie 
even more in the field of conduct, of art, of religion, than 
in that of intellection or of bare existence. Is not man 
differentiated more decisively as the moral, artistic and 
religious animal than as according to the logic manuals—a 
rational animal? Whether we incline to an affirmative 
answer or no, it is evident that the questions suggested here 
cover a highly transitive portion of experience. They are 
connected with the evasive, yet pervading, subject of ideals, 
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of what the Germans call Geist. In a word, man possesses 
the extraordinary power of contrasting his world as it is 
with another world, also his,—the world as he conceives it 
might, or ought to, be. Further, this contrast always bears 
a practical reference. In conduct, as in the arts and in 
religion, humanity is literally controlled by the nature of 
this ideal region; according to its kind are human efforts 
to bring it down, so to speak, from cloud-cuckoo-land, and 
to build it into the actual career on earth. Of course, any- 
one ean see that the problem of reality is necessarily and 
fundamentally bound up with this essay, as that the prob- 
lem of knowledge is present, although in a somewhat secon- 
dary manner. But, for our present purpose, it must suffice 
to observe that the problem of reality, with a decided prac- 
tical reference, cannot be dissociated from the problem of 
ideals. Forgetfulness of this has brought many to disaster 
in the last century. The situation may be pictured thus :— 
Given the world of reality, as we ordinarily understand it; 
What ought a man to undertake in order to better his life? 
What must he carve or build or write to set forth his aspira- 
tions beautifully? What is the highest ideal in obedience to 
which his career must be fashioned? Or, more briefly, in 
the affecting words, learned by the Seot at the maternal 
knee; what is man’s chief end? 

Now the point I want to make is, that, while these prob- 
lems alter from epoch to epoch in their phenomenology, or 
temporal expression, they remain identical always in scope 
and essence. They must be accounted universal and neces- 
sary, because incident somehow, and incident with form- 
ative might, to all human experience. Further, the Plato 
whom we have been hearing in the ‘‘ Republic’’ is mastered 
precisely by these practical references, rather than by the 
distinctively theoretical interests of, e.g., ‘‘Theaetetus,’’ 
‘*Parmenides,’’ and ‘‘Philebus,’’ Or, if you will have it 
otherwise, he is a man in a world of men, rather than a 
thinking machine in a world of professors. Thus, his wist- 
fulness about life is ours; hence his modern note. This sup- 
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plies one main reason why we understand him readily in 
large outline, while, already, the great thinkers of the eigh- 
teenth century move ghostly in a distant, unsympathetic 
universe. In large outline, I repeat; for, on this point, 
there must be no misunderstanding. Like all other writers, 
the ancients appealed to their contemporaries. They were 
able thus to take many things for granted, in particular to 
presuppose familiarity with continual references about 
which we can do no more than conjecture. Moreover, like 
their modern successors, they were swayed by numerous 
eross-currents and, at various stages in their history, both 
men and environment underwent transitions and changes 
of interrelation. Today we can recover few, if any, of these 
movements. Scholarship in Plato after the manner of schol- 
arship in Hume or Kant or Hegel is out of the queston. Yet, 
even at this, there is a general, vital attitude characteristic 
of Plato which allures us so that we can recognize it as not 
of an age but for all time. To this, accordingly, we turn 
without further parley. 

Despite the tangled complexity of recent thought, despite 
the kaleidoscopic variety of recent life, certain tendencies 
in both seem to be asserting themselves at length, even if 
they do not, and perhaps never can, dominate completely. 
Philosophy is poising itself for a fresh attack upon the 
citadel of Being. The old, ultimate problems of the One 
and the Many, of Reality and Phenomena, of Personality 
and Actions, return for judgment. Reflection must at- 
tempt a theory or ground-plan of the universe calculated 
to restate if not to dismiss them. In the circumstances, 
men cannot help themselves, human nature having left 
them no choice. In this connection evidence accumulates 
that advance will take place in the Platonic spirit. That is 
to say, accepted and acceptable generalities, conveying the 
half-truths of approved opinion, will go by the board. For 
strength must be concentrated upon the search for final 
truth, regardless of all that educated persons still believe 
for true or, what is the same thing, desire may turn out 
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true. And if, on the theoretical side, many indications 
point to some such movement, its actual arrival may be 
alleged already, at all events for the aspect in which Plato’s 
paramount interest lay—the practical or ethical. Indeed, 
our affinity for Plato centers here just now. The morality 
of other-worldliness—supra-natural ethies, if you will— 
betrays manifest signs of decay. Outside the decent circles 
of those who live in the past or delude themselves into 
believing medievalism capable of resurrection, the view of 
life as a preparation for death, of earth as the vestibule to 
heaven—or the other place, lacks vitality and application 
utterly. In fine, a reversion to the Platonic standpoint has 
begun. We no longer judge action by reference to an exter- 
nal standard imported from another world, but, in face of 
the facts inseparable from human nature, we rather inquire, 
Whereto must we strive? In brief, the doctrine of obligation 
to divine norms recedes before the science of purpose ac- 
cording to human necessity and opportunity. Furthermore, 
when these all-important, unsubdued questions assail, we 
soon realize the presence of troubles which Plato felt full 
sore. Like his, ours is in a deep sense a time of transition. 
A definite epoch, ruled by erystallized or tangible ideals, 
an age wherein the power of the moment multiplies the 
power of the man an hundredfold, fails us. Everywhere 
echoes salute the expectant listener, voices are very few 
and far between. Nay, the echo simulates the voice, and 
we move after it, knowing not whither; pitifully enough, 
the mighty yearning for some single dominant ideal often 
marks the measure of delusion. The Sophist once more 
tickles the youth, and passes for leader; or the prudent 
person, who stands in no need of repentance, advertises his 
‘“middlingness’’ for God’s truth. While the smaller and 
more modest fry, heakening with open ear and closed under- 
standing, clinch the proof that, in their generation, the 
children of this world are wiser than the children of light. 
All this, or something not dissimilar, we are now realizing 
slowly, so slowly ; Plato knew it through and through. The 
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‘*Republic’’ was his panacea; a failure at that, someone will 
say! Yet a prophetic failure, fitted finely to the poet’s 
theme : 
In man’s self arise 

August anticipations, symbols, types 

Of a dim splendour ever on before, 

In that eternal circle run by life; 

For men begin to pass their nature’s bound, 

And find new hopes and cares which fast supplant 

Their proper joys and griefs; and outgrow all 

The narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 

Before the unmeasured thirst for good; while peace 

Rises within them ever more and more. 


Obviously, then, to become epoch-making or, more 
simply, that it may ‘‘once possess its soul before it dies,’’ 
this generation of ours awaits its Plato now and here. But 
in so saying, it is implied further that the Athenian thinker 
affords a permanent type of the philosopher. The time- 
less, fathomless problem still reposes sphinxlike ;—How 
formulate clearly, how fix definitely, the unseen and eternal 
hidden of a surety amid the surrounding clash of opinion? 
This achievement demands a certain type of man, the type 
radiant in the Founder of the Academy, never excelled, 
equalled most rarely, the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever. What may we say of it? Recently, with the irony 
that always marks truth, the following rubrie was set down 
as the cardinal rule to be observed, not only by candidates 
for professorships, but by professors—particularly of a 
kind of philosophy. ‘‘First of all; don’t for the world 
make any talk, nor give any trouble; 7.c., be harmless.”’ 
Every first-class thinker finds terrible necessity laid upon 
him to disregard such counsel of perfection. His prin- 
cipal affair lies with the permanent and essential, he is 
under bond to brush aside common consent, in order 
to ease men of their own blinding conventions. He ‘‘claps 
wings to the solid old lumber of the universe.’’ Or, in 
philosophical language, he distinguishes sharply between 
the visible and the substantial, greatly to the disturbance 
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of sanctified standards. Not that he is a skeptic, for skep- 
ticism strikes no root into the nature of things. Paradox- 
ical though the phrase may seem, we must insist, on the 
contrary, that he is a constructive iconoclast. And the 
clearer his vision the completer his construction, the more 
remorseless, even unconscious, his breakage of dusty relies. 
But this latter figures as a mere incident, the former turns 
out a veritable revelation of human character. Of char- 
acter, I say, not of intellect alone, of will alone, of senti- 
ment alone; but of the entire manhood. That is, the intui- 
tions of the intellect are touched to fine issues by senti- 
ment, and wrought into life through a will stung into 
passionate performance by the conviction that they are the 
sole things which cannot be shaken. Intense earnestness 
and vitalizing power transfigure cold abstractions so that 
the ethical element strikes home with more practical effect, 
and not a whit less forcibly than the purely rational. With 
all great thinkers, Plato first of our own line, this unity of 
the man with his work proves the differentiating element ; 
here the die of the mintmark was sunk. In everything the 
real philosopher is himself, yet himself to a single purpose ; 
and in this purpose the permanence of the type may be 
discerned decisively. Needless to tell, it bears no relation 
to the injected or mechanical ends familiarized by Natura! 
Theology. It has nothing to do with ecork-tree growth, 
divinely decreed for the stoppering of beer bottles. No, it 
imay be described as a whole-souled devotion to coherent 
system. Do you find aught inexplicable? Then lift it up 
to a higher plane and seek meaning there. But, in any and 
every event, evaporate inconsistency. The true philoso- 
pher’s quest stands revealed in this attitude toward inter- 
pretation. Plato still fights in the ranks with every lover 
aflame for truth. Popular generalities, smug acquiescences 
in the finitude of man’s mind, the pleasing superficialisms 
of genial dilettanti, above all, forcible feeble references to 
a world beyond, where everything will be well, stay him not 
a moment. And if, sometimes, his solutions seem simple, 
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this is but one result—significant enough—of the desperate 
earnestness thrown into their pursuit. Like our own best 
exemplars, he will have nor lot nor part with facile ‘‘isms.”’ 
Like them, too, he is perfectly aware that the books of expe- 
rience cannot be kept in neatly ruled columns; the pretty 
docket, familiar to you and me under the title ‘‘laws of 
nature,’’ avails nothing to explain, even if it reduce medley 
to the semblance of order. Characteristically, Plato observed 
that the thousand phenomena, dubbed good or evil, organic 
or inorganic, and so on to weariness, by cock-sure common- 
sense, are not phenomena at all, but problems; problems, 
moreover, defiant of any classification whatsoever, and 
amenable only to a toilsome process of mining for prin- 
ciples. He felt profoundly that mankind too often pay 
themselves with words, and by their very verbiage, not 
simply miss the point, but delude themselves into denying 
the existence of any point. The nice conclusions of the 
Sophist, in some respects akin to the jaunty banalities of 
our Sunday press, formed the ubiquitous enemy from whom 
deliverance was imperative. Sham thinking, pretentious 
commonplace, inability to perceive what the clamant diffi- 
culties really are, blindness to their most constant accom- 
paniments—all these tempt us now as much as they ever 
assailed the Athenians. And Plato stood to them precisely 
as responsible thinkers must stand at the present moment. 
‘*Teach what you are hired to teach; take no responsibility 
for having any personality. . . . Attend regularly 
the most popular church in your village, and don’t mention 
the awful word evolution.’’ This alluring decalogue flour- 
ished in the olden time as luxuriantly as in certain trum- 
peted institutions of this continent; and Plato’s duty to it 
was identical with yours and mine. ‘‘Get thee behind me 
Satan, for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but 
the things that be of men.’’ This is the immortal reply, 
no matter when, where or by whom uttered. As a conse- 
quence, Plato served himself a permanent philosophical type 
on posterity, because in relation to all prime issues he ren- 
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dered himself a constructive force. Discussing matters of 
weight, not with contempt but with accordant seriousness, 
he threw his whole heart and mind and soul upon them in 
an effort to clarify them. To put it otherwise, his purpose 
centered in the profound conviction that the universe is a 
universe—a single whole, and that to palter with its inter- 
rogations is tantamount to insulting its cosmic unity, if not 
to smashing it in pieces, which, by the way, always return 
laden with retribution. The one thing needful is persistent 
courage enlisted in the sole search worth devotion—the 
effort to spell out the unity shot through the multitudinous 
particulars. For this reason, indeed, if for no other, the 
philosophical quest must hold its own with the more solid 
gains which the world counts so dear. For, as Plato saw, it 
deals with what we might be, envisaging this in the light 
of what we are, and relegates what we shall eat or drink 
or put on to a secondary place. This transvaluation of 
values or, as it may be called more correctly, this sane 
adjustment of values, has always been the purpose of philo- 
sophy, and we trace it in Plato more definitely than in nine- 
tenths of his successors. The eternal certainty of the orig- 
inal thinker finds justification and to spare in the self- 
dictated character of the search; this forms the nerve of 
all pure science. In proportion as Plato was mastered by 
such ideals, he remains typical for all time. And his exem- 
plification of the deathless necessity for theoretic reflection 
acquired double significance, because it was given him to 
see, as but two or three have realized since, that this inquiry 
throws a flood of light upon things practical. Indeed, we 
may go to the length of declaring that Plato’s peculiar 
modernity, the familiar atmosphere he exhales even for us, 
is to be traced chiefly to the stress laid by him upon the 
problems of character and especially of society. He stands 
forth, first and foremost, as an ethical healer; the meta- 
physical system-builder subordinated his part to the social 
prophet. We are his kin today, because the advice, remark- 
able in a contemporary novel, happens to express his domi- 
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nating prineiple. ‘‘Reduce the claim of externals—this is 
the true spiritual tale of the tub, and mere cynicism is no 
part of its moral.’’ 

Summing up;—Plato must always remain a permanent 
philosophical type, because to him the theoretical and prac- 
tical form integrates of a single whole—a decided advance 
upon his acutest predecessors. Further, while he attacks 
just those intellectual puzzles which still vex the modern 
mind, his stress bears on the practical, and so he exhibits 
affinity for a trend thoroughly characteristic of western 
peoples. 

In what remains I shall ask your attention to this signifi- 
cant two-fold movement. 

No one would christen the ‘‘Republic’’ a book so open 
that he who runs may read. Although unafflicted by the 
tortuousnesses of, say, the ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason,’’ it 
contrasts strongly with the average, clean-run monograph. 
At the very outset paradoxes tease and, later, the relation 
of the parts to each other presents something of an enigma. 
Nevertheless, the work exhales an atmosphere which the 
reader may detect readily even on slight acquaintanee. He 
feels himself surrounded by a certain climate of opinion. 
And the features of this isotherm, once sensed, are found 
capable of simple expression, comparatively speaking. In the 
first place, and on the theoretical side, man requires a spe- 
cial kind of intellectual training if he is to pierce the inmost 
import of his universe. In the second place, he must devote 
himself to an end, clearly conceived, if his life is to be ori- 
ented rightly. Without the theoretical insight, the practical 
career misses its due motive force. Such are the positions; 
they challenge us to think them through. 

To begin with, then, notice that the ‘‘Republic’’ excels 
preceding dialogues in its practical certainty, as we shall 
find in the sequel. Plato has aequired a poise, almost a 
calm, unattained before. For example, the Sophist no 
longer plays his quondam role; all things considered, he has 
suffered shrinkage. Plans are no more laid ealeulated 
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exclusively to accomplish his discomfiture, provisional oth- 
erwise. And, on closer inspection, it turns out that Plato 
has reached something uncommonly like a positive view of 
virtue, and cannot rest content with a bare expedient good 
only as a pis aller for popular deceivers. Hence this dia- 
logue is remarkable chiefly for its maturer and intensified 
practical interest. Indeed, Plato’s ethical fervor rises at 
onee to its highest and most systematic expression here. 
Consequently, the theoretical examination becomes subor- 
dinate by a kind of unconscious necessity. Although pres- 
ent, no effective or exclusive plea has been wrought for it, 
the strength of the man’s conviction concerning ethical 
needs pushes it to one side. Plato concentrated himself upon 
problems associated with the end to be attained in the 
development of human life, not upon the processes traceable 
in the accordant movement. At the same time, he cannot 
envisage this end apart from some discussion of process. 
Accordingly, theoretical questions receive treatment, even 
if they be relegated to a secondary rank. With this proviso, 
and bearing in mind the caution it implies, we may now 
turn to the theoretical side for a moment. 

There can be no doubt that any student of Plato might 
read divergent, even contradictory, metaphysical doctrines 
out of the ‘‘ Republic,’’ and this without exhibiting remark- 
able ingenuity. Room exists for wide differences of opinion, 
especially if the tenth Book be quarried carefully. One 
cannot do more than state his own conclusions, adding, as 
an article of faith, that he pleads not guilty to charges of 
imputing to Plato thoughts impossible, or merely inchoate, 
in these early days. What Plato implied, so far as theory 
went, might be formulated, I think without embroidery, in 
some such terms as the following. The universe of human 
experience present itself as a cosmos. It possesses being, 
because it constitutes a whole or unity. Further, this unity 
maintains itself or, if you prefer, is maintained, by a prin- 
ciple which, somehow or other, cannot prove alien ulti- 
mately from the order which man recognizes at its tensest, 
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or typifying, power in himself. I say Plato implied this; I 
do not say that he taught such conclusions systematically 
in the ‘‘Republic’’ at least. I do not even insist that he 
held fast by them in any dogmatic or formal shape. He 
cives me little or no warrant for an inference of the kind. 
Rather, the fundamental position just indicated lies em- 
bedded in his attitude toward men and things. One might 
term it a result to which he keeps on tending, as well as the 
motive force of the movement. In any event, we have no 
authority for viewing it as a creed which he feels himself 
bound to ineuleate from conscientious scruples of the intel- 
lect. By certain processes he induces a conclusion in us; 
there can be no surety that an identical conclusion deter- 
mined him. An indication typical of this procedure occurs 
in the fifth Book. ‘‘Beauty is the reverse of ugliness; they 
are two and not one? Certainly. And as they are two, 
each of them is one? True again. And the same holds of 
every class—just and unjust, good and evil; taken singly, 
each of them is one; but in all the various combinations of 
them with things and persons and with one another, they 
are seen in various lights and appear many? That is true.’’ 
Are there two objects here—to wit, the Many which change 
and pass; the One which remains, and yet remains with the 
Many? Or, putting the question in more technical lan- 
guage, Are we not able to conceive as we never perceive? 
Admit, as a matter of fact, that this situation holds in 
human experience and, by implication, you have set Plato’s 
theoretical problem. Here and now is a universe traceable 
in fundamental nature to these two elements. How come 
they to be related so that the intelligible cosmos abides in 
existence? Plato’s theoretical search runs concentric to 
this difficulty. He may not grasp or even sight the grail of 
his quest ; the quest itself needs no proof. His theory does 
not stand or fall by bare results. Nevertheless, it does 
impress by reason of a perfectly definite attitude of Geist. 
He wants to show why, amid the fleeting events and per- 
sons, rhythm ever strikes the inner ear. Further, he more 
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than suspects that, in this spiritually discerned order, an 
explanation, or something akin to an explanation, of the 
transitory may be detected. So far as man knows, the two 
intermingle always. This being settled, a step forward 
becomes legitimate. 

Some existences at least count in the play of the transi- 
tory. They ‘‘fulfil their time and place’’ in the universe. 
To this extent they may be called real, even if in a meta- 
phorical sense only. But precisely as and because they 
thus count, they must be taken for unities. In kind they 
conform to the great universe wherein they occur. Accord- 
ingly, an individual order (which may be any existent 
thing’), must persist as a self-maintaining unity which at 
the same time differentiates itself, if it is to assert its claim 
to individuality. Now, we have to remember that, alike on 
the side of the macrocosm and on that of the alleged micro- 
cosms, Plato could not present his problem after our aver- 
age methods. The besetting sins of Platonic criticism arise 
from forgetfulness of this. As regards the macrocosm, 
Plato could not envisage the question and the solution from 
the standpoint of Christian theism, nor indeed from that 
of any purview affected by theistic implications. On the 
side of the smailer unities—the facts of experience—he was 
debarred similarly from modes and classifications made 
commonplace today by the sciences. Consequently he piv- 
oted himself upon man for the microcosms, upon a social 
whole for the macrocosm; in the latter case breaking out 
occasionally into another region, as it were. ‘‘ Well, then, 
shall we begin as usual by bringing a number of individ- 
uals which have a common name under one form or idea?”’ 
The universe, that is, betrays the presence of two worlds— 
this much is obvious; but both prove to be man’s. Conse- 
quently, if one may be used to standardize the other, if one 
seem ‘‘better,’’ ‘‘higher,’’ ‘‘purer,’’ than its fellow, two 
orders of being are not necessarily implied. The important 
truth does not attach to the difference, but to the ‘‘why’’ 
of the difference. Just as, in society, distinctions exist for 
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a reason, so here, they must be subordinate to an end. The 
lower is lower in subservience to some species of teleology, 
and the higher is higher agreeably to an identical purpos- 
iveness. They meet in this humanized conception, and as ¢ 
result the universe never breaks in halves. So far as the 
‘*Republic’’ is concerned, then, the theoretical inquiry pre- 
cipitates a hypothesis referable neither to theology nor to 
science, but to what has been termed, aptly enough, ‘‘ ethi- 
cal metaphysie.’’ 

As a result of this, the Ideal Theory here took on char- 
acteristics which serve to recall some tendencies of our own 
thought. For, it ceased to be a mere theory either of a world 
beyond, or of an alien matter cut off from human contacts. 
It became, primarily, an awakening (I cannot find a better 
term) consequent upon inspection of man’s life. The stress, 
therefore, fell upon objects of human thought; that is, upon 
ideas which reveal themselves in the interpretation of expe- 
rience, rather than upon ideas endowed with a peculiar or 
occult nature of their own. The conception of a sphere 
beyond, transcending man’s in the grade of its existence, 
proves to be in process of disappearance. Even the Idea 
of the Good seems to possess effective domicile on the 
present plane of being. For it makes itself known as a 
unique cause, unique in that it exists organic to a destiny 
which decrees that, at last, it must break through from this 
world. How the consummation may occur the ‘‘ Republie’’ 
does not reveal on the theoretical side. At this stage, Plato 
declares himself unable to formulate or fathom the situa- 
tion. In short, the dialogue pushes the question aside, its 
main energy being concentrated upon the discipline neces- 
sary to bring men to a point where they become appre- 
hended of the conviction that the Good must reveal itself 
in normal experience. Accordingly, just as, on the prac- 
tical side, Plato made the capital discovery, that virtue is 
its own reward; so he found in metaphysies—far less deci- 
sively, of course—that the universe is its own end, and can 
lay claim to the title ‘‘cosmos’’ for no other reason. It 
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were mere sophistry to deny the charge that, even on this 
level, he reverts sometimes to the dualistic position of 
‘*Phaedo.’’ But, in broad sweep, earlier doctrines enter 
incidentally, and no more. Or, looking at the question 
down a different vista, the Pythagoreanism of the ‘‘ Repub- 
lie’’ ought to be recognized most of all in its conception of 
the social whole; it were an error to seek this influence in 
the shape of a subjective theory of being or of an abstract 
supernaturalism of Ideas. Contacts with self, with other 
selves, with things, supply the events productive of that 
mental grasp upon reality which, when all is said and done, 
constituted the idea. That is to say, we know Being in 
‘*Tdeas,’’ Becoming in Thines. Thus Things are the new 
occasions making new duties, and the new duties cannot but 
be termed ideal insights. Frankly, as is obvious, the Idea 
does not reside in the phenomenon, but comes to be an effee- 
tive component of the universe, an element indispensable to 
its ‘‘cosmism,’’ through man as he is along with (or as he 
keeps by) phenomena. ‘‘The true lover of knowledge is 
always striving after being—that is his nature; he will not 
rest in the fanciful multiplicity of individuals, but will go 
on—the keen edge will not be blunted, neither the force of 
his desire abate until he have attained the knowledge of 
the true nature of every essence by a kindred power in the 
soul; and by that power drawing near and mingling incor- 
porate with very being, having begotten mind and truth, 
he will know and live and grow truly, and then, and not 
till then, will he cease from his travail.’’ The theoretical 
teaching of the ‘‘Republic’’ thus ranks with that of our 
own time. It says, simply, There must be some ideal unity 
actually in human experience, otherwise no knowledge 
would be possible. Moreover, unities exist which cannot 
be identified with those—such as they are—of sense-percep- 
tion. And we are bound to infer that these more pregnant 
unities are ways of conception; they come trailing a 
peculiar, masterful completeness of their own. Sometimes 
this less familiar, unseen unity assumes unearthly guise, 
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and looks as if it belonged to an inaccessible realm beyond. 
Yet, in the end, it turns out to be the final cause of the 
present world. Hence we are bound to infer that Ideas are 
not ‘‘in space,’’ but are for one psychical whole, and never 
attain reality under other conditions. To this point Plato 
lets himself go sufficiently to save us from mistake and mis- 
understanding. But I am not inclined to admit that he 
stops even here. He seems to imply that, in their intercon- 
nection, the Ideas constitute the present universe of intelli- 
gibility, and that there is, can be, none other. Certainly, 
we know nothing else; the rest seems to be, and so seems 
only in the light of this knowledge. Perhaps Plato did not 
state such doctrines clearly, possibly he did not think them; 
I am quite prepared to admit the soft impeachment. Yet, 
he sssuredly did think that the universe of pure mathe- 
maties, like the universe of ethics, consists in ideals; and this 
involves no more than I am contending for. These are the 
reals, and all else looms up in the atmosphere east by them. 
How, Plato may not know; but, in every common event, the 
bright radianee of the unity contrasts with the dome of 
many colored glass which stains it. Nay, the unity apart, 
staining would be impossible—the One ever is; always 
with the Many, however! Consequently, if we abstract 
from the particulars, we are bound to arrive at ‘‘Ideas’’ 
which tend to transmigrate to another universe. But, if we 
bind the particulars together in a single whole—and our 
lives, in proportion as they eject meaning, are passed in 
such processes—we are actually living epistles of that syn- 
thetie activity which alone is knowledge or aught else. This 
supplies the theoretical solution so far as the ‘‘Republic’’ 
affords one. 

It may be summarized briefly as follows. The ‘‘Repub- 
’? teaches to all intents and purposes that the Ideas 
involve themselves in ordinary experience; but we are 
never to seek them in the particular events; they function 
in these as the transitive principle productive of meaning. 
In a word, if they are, and if they unify, they exist and act 


lie 
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always with the differences. Moreover, these conclusions, 
being judgments drawn from experience, can be retraced 
at close range on the level of ordinary knowledge. In 
Man the self-sustaining unity and the attendant differences 
appear more intensely than in the macrocosm. The unity 
we know as thought—as before, the German word Geist 
expresses the precise implication better. The differences 
disclose themselves in certain familiar experiential group- 
ings—in knowledge, in opinion, and in sensation. Human 
nature, if single in its complete selfhood, manifests its 
activity in two parallel and separable aspects. Like the 
universe, it may be pictured as ‘‘a line which has been cut 
into two unequal parts.’’ But even this similarity of man, 
the individual, to the universal whole, fails to satisfy. The 
unity in a human experience conforms to a type, that is to 
say, it displays its effectiveness just because it functions 
as one part of the universal whole. For this reason, Man 
preserves his uniqueness intact, and possesses a sphere of 
his own. Nevertheless, his ability to conserve himself thus 
can be realized only in relation to those departures from 
unity, commonly called knowledge, opinion, sensation. 
Hence, in the career of a man, as in the wider being of the 
cosmos, the theoretical problem is, How can the unity, 
which must be lost, be kept in touch with the variegated 
phenomena? If it does not so keep, or if we are incapable 
of so keeping it, then the insoluble problem of two worlds, 
with its inevitable end in skepticism, celebrates complete 
triumph. On the other hand, if we cannot solve this theo- 
retical puzzle (of the unity between the unity and the dif- 
ferences), we may at least remember the psychical ideal 
which the demand for its solution implies. So far as the 
‘*Republie’’ goes, this proves to be Plato’s method. And 
IT need not remind you that we today, when overpressed 
by the intellectual sorrows of Appearance and Reality, 
show strong inclination to follow his lead. 

The practical, and more hopeful, aspect of the subject 
therefore claims attention, by way of conclusion. 
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The socio-psychical whole, in which we all enjoy mem- 
bership, happens to be separated from Plato’s by so many 
culfs that one might well despair of the attempt to restate 
it from any standpoint even remotely akin to the Greek. 
Mindful of this incidental limitation, let us attempt way 
of escape thus. No matter when his epoch may fall, civil- 
ized man always uncovers three prominent centers of unity 
in his experience. Self stares him in the face. He cannot 
elude consciousness of a physical world to which his body 
belongs. Thirdly, he conceives, more or less clearly, that 
his lot lies in a psychical cosmos, called indifferently, Soci- 
ety, the State, the Nation, Humanity, and so forth. To say 
that he is set upon this bank and shoal of time were a con- 
venient metaphor. For selfhood proves such only by its 
subtler filiations with the external and psychical realms 
wherein it lives and moves and has its being. Now, the 
‘‘outer’’ world may, often does, appear alien, distant, 
unfriendly ; and so far forth Comte’s and Huxley’s prize- 
ring universe accumulates weight of evidence. But, on the 
contrary, the history of ethical and religious movements 
provides overwhelming proof that man tends to regard the 
climatic universe of oneness with his fellows as friendly. 
At all events, he seeks to ally himself with it, as every social 
and religious event material in history goes to show. In 
the physical world, we witness what we cannot do or be— 
so we suppose; in the social whole, we trace the realizations 
of what might well be brought forth in our own lives. And, 
if this be true today, it stands true eminently of our elect 
leaders and saints; and just because the Greek unity held 
firmer texture than ours, the factor was present more effec- 
tively in Hellenic civilization. Indeed, Plato’s philosophy 
has descended to us unimpaired mainly because its author, 
ceasing to labor as an unattached individual, became the 
founder of a society—of a ‘‘thiasos,’’ as the Greeks called 
it, an association nigh religious in its fraternal devotions. 
Plato offers the clue in one significant passage of the ‘‘Re- 


public.’’ If we could recall the entire suggestiveness borne 
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by it to his readers, we might learn something of his precise 
debt to Pythagoreanism. ‘‘But, if Homer never did any 
public service, was he privately a guide or teacher of any? 
Had he in his lifetime friends and associates who loved 
him, and handed down to posterity an Homeric way of life, 
such as that which Pythagoras invented and his followers 
continue, who are still called after his name, and seem to 
have a certain distinction above other men?’’ ‘‘A way of 
life’’; ‘‘friends and associates who loved him’’; ‘‘a certain 
distinction above other men’’;—yes, these are the absorbing 
statements! So far as we ean interpret at this late age, 
they mean that fundamentally, philosophy ought to be 
viewed, not as a theory, but as a career—as a positive 
atmosphere midmost which a man transforms his very self 
insensibly. In a theory the thinker analyzes something 
standing over against him. Separation, distance, even 
alienation determine his work; he must hold his object at 
arm’s leneth to obtain impartial results. But in practical 
life, the same thinker strives to realize a force native to 
himself. He puts forth an effort to be or become self more 
fully, yet in connection, possibly in identification, with a 
larger whole. This discovery of self-identification with the 
socio-psychical unity, one must insist, establishes Plato’s 
claim to progress beyond his predecessors, especially Soe- 
rates. The new insight alters statement and apprehension 
of ultimate problems, and marks a long step toward their 
disappearance. The pleasantries and puzzles of virtue are 
no longer approached seriatim, here a little, there a little. 
Rather a positive principle, organie to an actual condition 
of a moralized community, reveals a vital universe in which, 
strange as the allegation may look, the practical problem 
marches toward its own solution and this in no hidden 
fashion. Not by an abstract theory of numbers, as Pytha- 
goras seems to have supposed, but through rendering the 
fact of association clearer by conscious incorporation with 
its principle—here we catch Plato’s striking originality. 
In short, the vaunted Pythagoreanism of the ‘‘Republie’’ 
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nucleates just at the point where the Dialectic passes from 
metaphysical to ethical considerations. With the abstract, 
and especially with the transcendent, element, the Dialogue 
shows but slight real commerce. Arrived here, Plato found 
that his predecessor had bequeathed him a social, not an 
intellectual, order. 

The influence of this self-conscious intimacy with the 
psychical whole of society acts immediately upon Plato’s 
attitude to the problem of practice. He gains greater sure- 
ness of touch, more decisive certainty regarding the ele- 
ments incidental to the situation, above all, a definite begin- 
ning, which proves to be an end also. Nothing less than a 
thoroughgoing principle transforms the philosopher’s cir- 
cumstances. Things improve with him greatly, to use a 
current phrase. For example, the individualized virtue, 
Wisdom, pales before the social bond, Justice. And this 
single alteration promises a reduction of the refractory 
theoretical problem under the less repellant conditions of 
practice. The vulgar fraction of high abstract metaphys- 
icising disappears when the decimal of concrete moralizing 
exhibits promise of reasonable results. But further, this 
transference implies that Plato, having dismissed ideal per- 
fections for the nonce, has come into full possession of 
working norms. Verily a fine compensation! No doubt, 
without the prior theoretical quest, such comfortable work- 
ing assurances would have escaped him. The fact remains 
that a new start is well under way. ‘‘Now, when all these 
studies reach the point of intercommunion and connection 
with one another, and come to be considered in their mutual 
affinities, then, I think, but not till then, will the pursuit 
of them have a value for our objects; otherwise they are 
useless. That, Socrates, is also my own opinion; but it is 
a vast work of which you speak. What do you mean? I 
said :—the prelude or what? Are we not advised that this 
is but the prelude of the actual strain which we have to 
learn? . . . Dialectic, then, as you will agree, is the 
coping-stone of the sciences, and is placed over them; no 
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other can be placed higher: the nature of knowledge can 
go no further? . . . In enquiries of this sort the soul 
is compelled to use hypotheses; not proceeding to a first 
principle because unable to ascend above hypotheses, but 
using as images the objects of which the shadows are resem- 
blanees in a still lower sphere, they having in relation to 
the shadows a higher value and distinctness’’ (Republic, 
533, 534, 511). Among hypotheses of this nature Justice 
occupies a prominent place, and so is elevated at once to 
the rank of a norm. It offers a standard of measurement 
or judgment which can be used to assay other elements of 
experience, as it were. Thus, the purpose of life may be 
stated summarily as both the evolution of Justice, and prog- 
ress by means of the development of Justice. Of course, 
this is nothing but the familiar theoretical puzzle of the 
One and the Many. Yet, with a most important difference. 
The sweep of the investigation has shifted; we are charged 
with a far less unpromising task—that of discovering the 
interpenetration between ‘‘character’’ and ‘‘character- 
isties.”’ A new One and a new Many burst forth. Hence 
the presence of dialectic in the ‘‘Republic.’’ Hence, too, 
our justification for the dismissal of it in connection with 
our present purpose, seeing that it must be classed as a 
method or process, and distinguished from the product, 
with which alone we need deal now. Or, changing the per- 
spective somewhat: The practical problem sits loose to the 
-ausality of goodness. On the other hand, it demands proof 
that normal human life, in association with similar lives(the 
Many) ,is impossible apart from realized goodness (the One)- 

Now Plato grasps the solution at the outset, because he 
perceives the kind of universe in which the problem recurs 
again and again. This may be dogmatism; it is merely the 
dogmatism which asserts that a man cannot lift himself by 
his own belt. ‘‘The soul passes out of hypotheses, and goes 
up to a principle which is above hypotheses, making no use 
of images as in the former case, but proceeding only in and 
by the ideas themselves’’ (Republic, 510). 
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It were a profound error to suppose that all this em- 
bodies a cast-iron scheme of the neo-platonic type. Accord- 
ingly, the obvious question—How can cause descend from 
such heights to the solid earth?—is entirely beside the 
mark. Seeing that practical life furnishes the prerequisite 
of this principle, it can never have been ‘‘up.’’ Plato’s 
situation came as a natural result of Greek society, and it 
could be relieved only by appeal to the same society. In 
other words, the tendency to keep by this world, already 
traceable in the theoretical side of the ‘‘ Republic,’’ becomes 
a set attitude here in the practical problem. And, as many 
of you must be aware, nothing characterizes the hopeful 
trends of modern thought more decidedly (ef. Sympos. 210 
K; 211 A; 212 A). Nor is this all. Plato’s unconsciousness 
that he has a new starting point also tells a tale. The 
simple truth happens to be that he is using a position which, 
whether justifiable or not, has become so vital to him that 
he takes it for granted as self-evident. ‘‘Science and truth 
may be deemed like the good, but not the good: the good 
has a place of honor yet higher’’ (Republic, 509). If one 
please, this may be classed as dogmatism. And, if Plato 
were dealing with a subject matter amenable to the methods 
of exact science, justification would be impossible. But in 
the field of ethics, where he is operating now, the usual 
consequences of dogmatism cannot be heaped upon him so 
readily and successfully. The bare fact is just this—to his 
own individual consciousness he has added the conscious- 
ness of a larger whole—of society ; and this has become so 
completely a part of himself that the dogmatism must be 
defined as a result of experience, not as an invention of 
unlicensed imagination. The very existence of the socio- 
physical unity implies a universe of a certain kind; of the 
kind, namely, from which his search sets out and to which 
it must return inevitably, bearing its sheaves. The possi- 
bility of cosmos already demands cosmos, and that possi- 
bility is no mere hypothesis, but an existent fact. To be 
frank, once more, all of us are dogmatists here, because, at 
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the outset of the problem, dogmatism is Hobson’s choice. 
Life gifts us an ideal of unity, and this gift bears its own 
justification. The norm belongs with this present state of 
being. As a consequence, the center of the problem shifts, 
and we are led to ask, What could this implied unity aceom- 
plish had it free course? At this juncture, solutions begin 
to put in an appearance, as Plato saw. Starting from a 
conscious ideal, a unity transitive amid the seething partic- 
ulars, he quickly perceived that it induced a distinctive 
tendency. Practical considerations proved this unity, while 
its operation amid ethical material was to provide the 
solvent of many difficulties. Or, the back of the practical 
difficulty will be broken when the best available knowledge, 
having separated the fundamental norm from the ecompet- 
ing interests of the ordinary consciousness, is in a position 
to bring all men to a conviction of its superiority by acecord- 
ant social arrangements. 

A very important consequence falls to be noted. Plato 
finds himself on firm ground in the Republic, and exhibits 
a self-certainty which, before this point, especially on the 
theoretical side, he never attained. I find difficulty in for- 
mulating this advance with verbal definiteness. Perhaps 
one might put it best by saying that, within the practical 
sphere, he no longer views what is natural or inevitable as 
a mere puzzle or annoyance. One of the great passages of 
the ‘‘Republic’’ brings this out with considerable force. 
‘“Do not great crimes and the spirit of pure evil spring 
out of a fullness of nature ruined by education rather than 
from any inferiority, whereas weak natures are scarcely 
capable of any very great good or very great evil? And our 
philosopher follows the same analogy—he is like a plant 
which, having proper nurture, grows and matures into al! 
virtue, but, if sown and planted in an alien soil, becomes 
the most noxious of all weeds, unless saved by some divine 
help. Do you really think, as people are fond of saying, 
that our youth are corrupted by the Sophists, or that indi- 
vidual Sophisters corrupt them in any degree worth speak- 
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ing of ? Are not the public who say these things the greatest 
of all Sophists? And do they not educate to perfection alike 
young and old, men and women, and fashion them after 
their own hearts?’’ (492). May not the importance of the 
Sophist be minimized now, and without danger? For, are 
not we, the of roddoi, the chief Sophists, and not the 
professional caterers to the ‘‘spiritually indispensable?’’ 
Are we not receiving just what we deserve? Do not our 
teachers earn something more than bread and butter by 
sedulous attention to our wishes? The man whom we can 
understand, he it is who climbs to place and power as our 
leader. We make him in our own image, not he us. There- 
fore, the society which produces the Sophist, not the Soph- 
ist himself, stands in need of a physician. The inwardness 
of a society resides in the ordinary ethical atmosphere of 
its folk. Thus, even if Plato set out with hypothesis, his 
study in the light of it brought him to a scientific frame of 
mind—to the real facts of the case, and emancipated him 
from the dangers of a conflict of mere theories. The otiose 
acceptance of sophistie panaceas, not their kind, constitutes 
the source of pressing danger. In other words, conven- 
tional norms must come first, for, without them, a just 
appreciation of merits to be saved, as of defects to be 
removed, were impossible. In this conclusion the practical 
and practicable problem is rooted. The difficulty thus 
admits of statement and, when this has been achieved, a 
very long step has been taken toward solution. Where can 
we call a halt on what Carlyle termed the downward and 
devilward way? What standard of judgment are we to 
select, not because we may, but because we must? The 
great reformation comes to be that of ridding society from 
its own anti-social tendencies. In other words, the riddle 
of the One and the Many presents itself in a fresh, and not 
unhopeful, shape. How can we justify the unity of the 
social whole, despite some of its fated differences, yet recog- 
nizing these frankly, never eliminating them? In this set- 
ting of the main question something like an answer seems 
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to be involved by a kind of natural magic. The simplicity 
of the thing is almost startling. Become clear as to the 
implications of ‘‘well-being,’’ then add your theories, if 
they be found guiltless of interference with this. 

Thus, in consonance with a growing tendency of our 
own time, Plato begins from things as they are. ‘‘I hope 
to make the discovery in this way. I mean to proceed by 
a method of residues, beginning with the assumption that 
our State, if rightly ordered, is perfect. . . . And of 
whatever is known, that which is unknown will be the 
residue. . . . Let us then sum up in a word the char- 
acter of the worst man: he is the waking reality of what 
we dreamed. . . . His soul is full of meanness and 
serfdom—the best elements in him are enslaved; and there 
is a small ruling part, which is also the worst and maddest”’ 
(Rep. 427, 576, 577). If society be wrong, then society 
alone ean right the wrong. This follows, because man forms 
part of a cosmos which necessarily incarnates a principle. 
Let this principle work itself through and come to manifes- 
tation, then problems will be on the high road to results. 
Consequently, an ideal society furnishes the sole environ- 
ment in which the community as it now is can be marred 
or mended. Hence the salutory, if obvious, advice ;—Don’t 
flee from what you have; deepen it; and, by self-incorpora- 
tion with its essential nature aid the ideal to conquer and 
ascend the throne. Doubtless, Plato failed to state the 
entire truth in this connection, being led off on a false trail 
by his heteronomy, a survival from earlier and more 
abstract theories. He lacked all-sufficient faith in the stand- 
point of actualization, which characterizes the contempo- 
rary ethics of energism. Here at least we have traveled 
beyond him. The perfect exercise of life must take place 
within life itself, it cannot flow as an effect from some 
external condition of being in an unknown world. So the 
ideal of the community is of and from the community, no 
matter how often human groups may sin against their own 
light. In brief, a pilgrimage toward something, such as 
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Plato seemed to contemplate at times, is an impossibility. 
The pilgrimage takes place, because it is already with 
something. More than likely Plato did not mean to press 
any other view. But many critics allege that he does. Yet 
we must say, in fairness to him, that this appearance results 
from over-emphasizing the synoptic side of his teaching till 
it becomes abstract and futile. His erities think of cause, 
for example, in its separation from effect; Plato regarded 
it as an indwelling ideal. Thus, on an ethical basis, if 
hardly on a metaphysical one, he achieved the indefeasible 
position, that experience, if it be explicable, must become 
self-explanatory. And he gained this result through the 
insight, that society, if capable of salvation, must save itself 
—it and it alone owns the prescription requisite. Plato’s 
principal aim in the ‘‘Republic”’ is to show why this must 
be true, and that, further, such truth can make appeal only 
to those who know how to seek it. Hence practice calls to 
theory for help. But, notwithstanding, theory finds the 
needful clue in practice. The indwelling power of an aris- 
tocratic democracy—a unity differentiating itself after its 
superb kind—is his Utopia. But we misunderstand him 
sorely if we deem it a far off heaven beyond the skies. 
Rather his thought of it was what the word means—a 
‘‘oood place’’ on earth, a place friendly to human well- 
being. At this point, Plato still outranks us. He exhibits, 
as has been well said, ‘‘a measure of openness and straight- 
forwardness in the presentation of his thoughts which we 
seldom find in the philosophical literature of modern times. 
Among moderns there is a tendency to compromise, to ex- 
temporize, to accommodation, to weaken the logical conse- 
quences of views, to embellishments, to ambiguity, to inten- 
tional obscurity, which contrasts unfavorably with the can- 
dor and transparency of the ancients.’’ (Paulsen, Eth. 
682.) Plato says, Function, and be yourself; always with 
the proviso that the functioning of the individual is to 
remain organic to an end already transitive in him by his 
very nature. Thus unity abides, and with it multiplicity. 
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Life is self-expressive; you have but to determine what its 
principle, and what the incident temporalities of manifesta- 
tion. The spirit of all—that holds the clue to the essential 
matter. This spirit exhibits itself in present human rela- 
tions, and beyond these it is not given any man to go. Hence, 
once more, Plato approaches us very nearly in his practical 
solution. For, above all else, it stands forth social and sci- 
entific in its pervading tone, never theciogical and dog- 
matic. The differences of the cosmos already partake in a 
unity which gifts them goodness (significance, as the 
metaphysician would say) ; therefore, elicit the unity, fare 
forth in the beam east by it, and you will in some fashion 
possess yourself of the sole good that a man can enjoy here 
below. 

But I have outworn your patience, and must draw to 
a close. Plato’s lesson for us today lacks nothing in clear- 
ness. Too much and too long have we been content to 
remain patients, blown about by every wind of doctrine. 
In the things of the spirit, we lack ethos sadly—indeed, so 
completely that our very tongue affords no duplicate of 
the Greek term. Just look at the shameful picture and 
sense its cruel suggestions! ‘‘It is universally conceded 
that no nation excels our own in the power of limiting 
conversation to the something not ourselves, and keeping 
the mind for long stretches of time in the outer courts of 
cireumstanee. As a rule, we have nothing introspective in 
our talk, and but little that is theoretical or speculative. 
It is a token of our passion for’’ publicity. ‘‘ Millions of 
us go, or seem to go, from cradle to grave on a mental nour- 
ishment of’’ baseball, ‘‘football, party politics, dress, dis- 
eases, or domestics, with never a thought of cosmic rela- 
tions. We have no impertinent curiosity as to the means 
or ends of our being, or as to the mysteries of our lot in 
life. . . . The world does not rest on the back of a 
tortoise, nor does it now rest on the shoulders of one man. 
The office of Atlas has long been in commission. The world 
rests on the shoulders of a syndicate, vulgarly known as 
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‘people with money.’ These support the entire framework 
of things, and from them all blessings flow. . . . Boodle 
stands for the recompense of the guardians. The dispute 
as to the distribution of the boodle constitutes our present 
movement in advanced politics. . . . Again, we are 
very busy just now with a system of therapeutics in which 
texts from Seripture take the place of drugs. You are 
dosed, for instance, with a verse from Matthew or from 
James instead of the ordinary ingredients of the pharma- 
copeia. This is an ingenious attempt to restore our faith 
to its old place as mistress of the sciences. It is not infal- 
lible—what system is?—and it has been known to fail in 
cases of typhoid and croup.’’ (‘‘No. 5 John Street,’’ 184- 
91 adapted.) Need I adduce evidence further? Our dire 
extremity is for an ideal, for ideal interests. But these 
must not be sought in some fly-away sphere utterly at odds 
with the daily round, the common task. They are, as Plato 
saw, here and now, if we would but open our eyes to them. 
The very limitations of life incarnate ideals, if we were 
but strong to abide their meaning. Nay, limitation implies 
principle; prineiple, once more, awaits nothing more recon- 
dite than elucidation. This alone will bring men back to 
conscious responsibility for the social body of which they 
are members. And, for the average brother, no surer foun- 
dation for the solution of spiritual problems is necessary. 
He must leave specialists to go further, and perhaps fare 
worse. Yet, thus far, the way lies free and open to all. 
Plato remains the prophet of such a spirit. Ratiocination 
were excellent in its place; but the common man yearns for 
a way and a truth. And ratiocination which cannot help 
him to these is void of effect. As it so helps, and only as it 
so helps, can we justify the career of thought. Such are 
the conclusions to which modern inquiry tends; and Plato 
in the ‘‘Republic’’ must always be counted their immortal 
protagonist. 
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OBSERVATION AS A COMMERCIAL ASSET.* 


H. WEINSTOCK. 


Have you read the book written by that remarkable 
Frenchman, Edmond Demolins, under the title, ‘‘ Anglo- 
Saxon Superiority: to What is it due?’’ If not, you will 
find it well worth reading. 

The French, as a rule, look upon the Anglo-Saxon as 
much their inferior. Imagine, then, a Frenchman living 
in France, laying the lash on the back of his people and 
telling them in the plainest possible language how much 
inferior they are in many ways to the Anglo-Saxon. That 
is what Demolins has done to his countrymen. He has 
done this so thoroughly, so honestly, so bravely that he has 
commanded the respect of his fellow-citizens and the atten- 
tion of the thoughtful world. He has shown himself to be 
a courageous patriot by fearlessly holding up the mirror to 
his people, so that they may see themselves as others see 
them. He has done this, not to humiliate, but to drive out 
of his countrymen some of the conceit of which the French 
have their fullest share. 

He has pointed out that the Anglo-Saxon is progressing, 
while the Frenchman is degenerating. That the influence 
of the one is broadening by leaps and bounds, while the 


*A lecture to the students of the College of Commerce, February 
20, 1905. 
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influence of the other is daily growing less. He has shown 
that the Anglo-Saxon spirit is growing all-powerful 
throughout the world, while that of France is going into 
decay: and he has, so to speak, forced the ablest French 
critics to weep bitter tears of acknowledgment of the sad 
truth of his charges and to admit that unless a radical 
change takes place in the training of her youth, France 
must soon lose her title of a great national power and take 
her place among the pettier nations of the world. 

What think you is the chief cause that he points out as 
leading to the superiority of the Anglo-Saxon? It is none 
other than his power of initiative, and the power to do 
things. The power of self-reliance and self-helpfulness. 

He shows that the Frenchman, as a rule, especially in 
the middle and well-to-do classes, is taught from early 
childhood to depend for a career, first, upon his parent, 
and then upon the State; and that thus his power of self- 
reliance is crippled, and all through life he is made little 
more than a ‘‘leaner.’’ He shows, on the other hand, that 
the Anglo-Saxon, as a rule, is reared to look forward to 
working out his own career, and that from the beginning 
he has inculeated in him the spirit of self-help, and thus 
he becomes a ‘‘lifter.”’ 

Demolin further points out that you may throw an 
Anglo-Saxon where you will and, as a rule, he will fall on 
his feet. He will seldom go hungry and rarely starve if 
that can be prevented by doing things. Whereas, the 
Frenchman, when thrown upon his own resources, is gene- 
rally helpless and dependent. 

All this, coming from a Frenchman, is certainly a high 
tribute to the Anglo-Saxon character—a tribute of which 
the Anglo-Saxon can well feel proud. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to you that the world’s 
highest rewards are paid to those who can do things? The 
thinker in his closet may work out beautiful thoughts and 
hammer out of his inner consciousness superb standards 
of philosophy, but if they go no further, his mind has been 
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of little value to the world, and he may be likened to one 
who, having a light, has hidden it under a bushel. The 
great poet who has a divine imagination and conceives the 
most beautiful mental and moral pictures, but who lives the 
life of a recluse or hermit and seeks not to spread his mes- 
sage, is likewise of little value to his fellows, and is not 
likely to win reward. 

It is the thinker who thinks and acts, the philosopher 
who gives his message to his fellows, the poet who sings 
and gives his songs to the world, that deservedly wins high 
consideration. 

There may have been psalmists greater than David, and 
philosophers profounder than Socrates, and poets more 
imaginative than Homer, and sages wiser than Emerson, 
but the world has never heard them, and so they died in 
oblivion and obscurity, and emptiness and nothingness were 
their reward. 

The world is moved by action, and only he who has the 
power of action can hope to make progress—can hope to 
leave a ‘‘foot-print on the sands of time.’’ 

The world’s immortals were all of them men of action— 
men who said things and the world was forced to listen; 
men who did things that the world was compelled to notice. 

I have known men who had beautiful thoughts and 
brilliant conceptions, who could picture the most ideal con- 
ditions and draw delightful visions, but who were mere 
dreamers. The power of action was lacking in their com- 
position, and if they were to live a thousand years the 
world would be little better for their existence. 

There never was a time when men and women who 
can do things were needed so much as now. There never 
was a period when doers commanded such high rewards and 
mere dreamers so little notice. The world has greater prob- 
lems, and more of them, to solve than ever before. Men 
and women who ean think, and at the same time do, are 
being sought for everywhere with searchlights. Places 
commanding what the past would have regarded as fabu- 
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lous salaries, running from ten to fifty thousand dollars a 
year, are searching for men to fill them. As concentration 
in the sphere of industry continues, and education goes on, 
these places must grow more and more important, and the 
men who are to fill them are today being trained in our 
schools and colleges. 

We often hear a wail sent forth by the pessimists and 
by what our political friends sometimes call ‘‘calamity 
howlers,’’ that the day is past when young men had a 
chance. They will tell us that the trusts and monopolies, 
that gigantic corporations and concentrated capital have 
monopolized all the places worth having, and that the youth 
of today has nothing to look forward to, other than to 
become mere automatons and slaves, vassals and hirelings 
of the few rich and powerful, who will grudgingly give 
them from their overrunning treasures just enough to keep 
body and soul together, and ever hold them down to the 
ragged edge of despair. 

This, surely, is a gloomy picture, and one that, if 
preached early and often enough, cannot but fill the hearts 
and minds of our youth with hopelessness and despair, 
and make them feel that they were born too late. 

Generations ago there were those who felt that there 
were no more books to be written, no new countries to be 
discovered, no more sciences to develop, no more precious 
metals to be dug out of the earth, no more devices to be 
invented, no more knowledge to be acquired. There were 
many, long, long ago, who felt that all things worth doing 
had been done, and that there was nothing left for them 
to do. You and I, however, living in this later day, have 
found that no decades have seen such marvelous progress as 
the past few decades, in science, in industry, in commerce, 
in education, and in all things which tend to better and to 
uplift man. New fields for the exercise of the mind, the 
heart, the muscle and the energy of man have opened on 
all sides. Our great-grandfathers would rub their eyes in 
open astonishment were they here again to see the endless 
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opportunities for growth, for development, and for use- 
fulness which surround us today, and which were unknown 
and undreamed of in their time. 

How many, think you, of those who keep dwelling on 
‘‘the good old days’’ would be willing to go back to them? 
How many among them, think you, would be willing to 
give up the public school, to give up the civil and religious 
liberties. they now enjoy, which were a mere hope and 
dream to those of earlier history, and go back to the condi- 
tions under which their forefathers lived? It’s true that 
there remains much to be hoped for. It’s true that many 
are still ill fed and ill clothed and ill lodged; that many yet 
remain ignorant and degraded; that many are still living in 
vice and in sin. This, however, cannot but make plain that 
however much progress we have made in the past, there is 
room for still more progress in the future. 

Until such time as the whole human family shall be 
well fed, well clothed and well housed; until such time as 
all human beings shall be enlightened and thoughtful ; 
moral and upright, there remains the widest possible oppor- 
tunities for our youth to grow, to expand and to make for 
themselves places of profit and power, of usefulness and 
helpfulness. 

Think of-the fabries yet to be woven, the wares yet to 
be made, the houses yet to be built, the mines yet to be 
dug, the books yet to be written, the sermons yet to be 
preached, the editorials yet to be published, the instructions 
yet to be given, the poems yet to be sung, the music yet to 
be composed, the battles yet to be won, the economic prob- 
lems yet to be solved, the laws yet to be framed, and tell 
me, if you can, that there is no chance for our youth? Why, 
my friends, if we should have any regret, it is that we are 
living in this generation, and not in the generations to 
follow. Our regret, if any, should be not that we were 
born too late, but that we were born too soon. 

Thrift, fidelity, industry, brains and conscience are 
receiving higher rewards today than ever before, and are 
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destined to receive still higher rewards in the days to 
come. 

The pessimist who draws a dark picture of today, and 
a darker one of tomorrow, who strives to fill the hearts of 
our youth with bitterness and sorrow, who sends them 
forth with the thought that they have been robbed of the 
birthright of opportunity, may be serving a useful purpose 
to society, but I am frank to confess that I have not overly 
much patience with him. To me his usefulness is a most 
doubtful one. 

Give me the messenger of hope and sunshine. Give me 
the preacher who points out what we can do, rather than 
what we cannot do. Give me the man who points out the 
opportunities before us, instead of those behind. Give me 
the guide who shows us the path to usefulness and progress ; 
the teacher who leads us to feel that the world is eagerly 
waiting to take whatever gifts we have to offer, and to 
justly and liberally reward us for them. It is such teachers 
and preachers that are to lead the world upward and 
onward; to send forth our youth filled with enthusiasm 
for the things yet to be done, and with the ambition to do 
them. 

Whatever progress the Anglo-Saxon has made beyond 
that of other races is largely due, as pointed out by Demolin, 
to his spirit of independence, self-help and self-reliance ; 
to his power of initiative, and his readiness to assume 
responsibilities. 

Remembering that America is the scrap-bag of the 
world; that, aside from the Indian, we have no distinctly 
American character, it may seem unwarranted to claim for 
ourselves the title of Anglo-Saxon. The records show that 
during the last eight years, for which Federal reports are 
available, but eight per cent of the emigrants coming to 
this country were from England. The remaining ninety- 
two per cent belonged to races other than the Anglo-Saxon. 

The fact remains, however, that our language is the 
Anglo-Saxon; our laws are largely based on the common 
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law of England; our educational methods are, to a great 
extent, modeled after those of England, and our tone and 
spirit are preéminently Anglo-Saxon in character. 

The mixture of blood representing the strong and the 
adventurous of many of the best races of the Occident, who 
have come to America, should give us an advantage over 
the Anglo-Saxon pure and simple. There is no reason why 
the so-called American should not alone retain all the vir- 
tues and high qualities of the Anglo-Saxon, but with the 
blending in blood with other strong races he should be able 
to improve mentally, morally and physically upon the 
highly bred Anglo-Saxon, and in time prove as much his 
superior as the Anglo-Saxon is admittedly the superior of 
the continental European. 

In wealth, in industry, in agriculture, in commerce and 
in finance, this nation is making such rapid strides that we 
not only bewilder the world, but even ourselves. Think of 
the nations of the world selling their bonds to the Amer- 
icans, as they have been doing in recent years, who, until a 
short time ago, were the world’s greatest borrowers. Think 
of the American shoemaker crowding out the English shoe- 
maker in England, and the German shoemaker in Germany. 
as he is doing this very day and hour. Think of the Amer- 
ican maker of shirt waists displacing in England the shirt 
waist maker; and the California wine maker selling his 
wine in France, the great wine making country of the 
world; and the California prune displacing the German 
prune in Germany ; and the American street railway builder 
displacing the British contractor, taking possession of the 
streets in London and covering them with a network of 
American rails and running over them American trolley 
ears. Think of American locomotives displacing English 
locomotives in England; and American cottons displacing 
Manchester cottons in Manchester. 

A leading American manufacturer of shoes who has 
made popular with women the substantial and excellent 
practical shoe of the day is preparing to establish branches 
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in every large city in Europe. Over $100,000 will be spent 
in advertising alone the first year. A branch establishment 
is already in operation in Paris as a test, and the broader 
movement is now on foot. These things have been going 
on, are going on, and will continue to go on at an increasing 
pace, until the products of American soil, of the American 
loom and the American shop will be found in increasing 
quantities in every nook and corner of the civilized globe. 
Thus does it seem to be the tendency of the Anglo-Saxon 
to dominate the world, and of the American to dominate 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

** All this may be true,’’ I hear someone say, ‘‘but what 
has it to do with your subject, ‘Observation a Commercial 
Asset’ ?’’ 

It has much to do with it—in fact, everything to do 
with it. I have been simply reciting effects that have been 
forced upon the attention of the world. If we now follow 
the inductive method, and reason from these effects back 
to their cause, we shall find that these wonderful results of 
the American mind and hand were brought about by our 
power of initiative, the genius of originality, the capacity 
for doing things. All these, in turn, are the result of the 
power to observe. 

No initiative—no progress; no thought—no initiative; 
no observation—no thought. Thus do we find that the 
primary cause of all our wondrous progress lies in our 
power to observe. Take from us that power, and all the 
rest falls. Hence, progress is intimately and inseparably 
linked with the power of observation. 

If, then, we are to enjoy the fullest benefits of progress, 
and if by our progress we are to be a blessing to the human 
family, we must first of all cultivate to a still higher degree 
our power of observation. 

Did it ever occur to you that, despite our wonderful 
progress, there remains among us untold numbers who, hav- 
ing ears, hear not, and having eyes, see not, and who wander 
through life as totally oblivious to all its needs and oppor- 
tunities as if born deaf and blind? 
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Have you ever talked with a young woman just returned 
from a trip abroad, who, in answer to your request to give 
some of her impressions of other countries, could do little 
else than go into eestacies and to exhaust her enthusiasm 
with such exclamations as, ‘‘Oh, everything was just lovely 
and beautiful, and I had the grandest time you can imag- 
ine!’’? Of what practical value, think you, is foreign travel 
to such a mind? The money expended under such cireum- 
stances would have proven of much greater benefit if used 
in an effort to civilize the Choctaw Indians, and the young 
woman would have been just as wise if she had remained at 
home, taken satchel in hand and spent her time tramping 
round her back yard. 

A modern writer said that ‘‘one man walks through the 
world with his eyes open; another with his eyes shut. I 
have known sailors who had been in all quarters of the 
globe, but could tell you of nothing but the signs of the 
tippling houses and the price of liquor sold there.’’ 

The story is told of a young man fresh from college 
whose ambition it was to become a journalist. His excellent 
letters of introduction from influential friends to a great 
newspaper editor in a large city won for him a cordial 
reception and a full hearing. ‘‘ As this is your first visit to 
this city,’’ said the editor, ‘‘suppose you take a walk for 
an hour, and meanwhile I will see if we ean find a place 
for you on our staff.’’ 

““What do you think of our city?’’ said the editor on 
the young man’s return. 

“‘T think it a very nice place, 
journalist. 

‘‘Did you see anything worth noting during your 
walk ?’’ 

‘“‘No, I cannot say that I did,’’ replied the young man. 

‘Did you observe anything of special interest in our 
streets, our people, our buildings or our stores?’’ 

‘‘No, I cannot say that I did. In fact, I paid no special 
attention to those things.”’ 


°° 


replied the aspiring 
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‘*Well, my young friend,’’ said the editor, as he turned 
away, ‘‘a young man who ean spend an hour walking the 
streets of a great city for the first time, and can see nothing 
worth noting, may be very good for some things, but he 
will never do for a newspaper man.’’ 

The Russian proverb says of the non-observant man, 
‘He goes through the forest and see no firewood.’’ ‘‘The 
wise man’s eyes are in his head,’’ says Solomon, ‘‘but the 
fool walketh in darkness. ’’ 

No one has been truly educated who has not been taught 
to make the fullest use of his perceptive faculties. The 
world is most indebted to the men and women who had 
the power to see the weak spots in things, in people and 
in society, and to point out these weak spots, or to offer 
remedies for them. 

Ruskin says, ‘‘Hundreds of men can talk for one who 
can think, thousands of men can think for one who ean see. 
To see clearly is poetry, philosophy and religion all in one.’’ 

Man’s usefulness is at its highest where all are making 
the best use of their perceptive faculties, and where they 
exchange for their common good the results of their indi- 
vidual observation. 

Columbus succeeded in quelling an impending mutiny 
on his ship by noting so trifling a thing as seaweed floating 
by, thus indicating that land was near at hand, putting 
new hope in the hearts of his men, who had become filled 
with fear and despair. 

Someone has pointed out that, ‘‘though the North Amer- 
ican Indian has no better eyes than the white man, he had 
nevertheless trained his power of observation in a certain 
direction till no sign of the woods escapes him. <A turned 
leaf, a broken twig, the faintest film of smoke against the 
sky betrays to him the passage or presence of an enemy.’’ 

Without the power of concentration there can be no 
observation worth calling such. The wandering mind will 
have eyes without seeing and ears without hearing. The 
observant mind will be all-seeing and all-hearing. 
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Many of us go through the streets and see hundreds 
of faces and never notice them. Yet, God has made each 
human face with its separate expression—its own story. 
‘‘In each one is written a prophecy of possibilities—a his- 
tory of successes and failures.”’ 

Take from the mind its power to observe, and its ability 
to think becomes seriously crippled. We may observe with- 
out thinking, but we cannot do real thinking without observ- 
ing. It is the foundation stone upon which thinking rests. 
No great thinker ever lived who was not a keen observer—at 
least in his own line. 

Your presence here is evidence that it is your aim to 
enter the business life of the country. <A successful busi- 
ness career carries with it the amplest rewards and the full- 
est opportunities for the development of all one’s faculties. 
Time was, when so-called aristocracy sneered at the man 
of business. Today we see, even in conservative England, 
many members of the aristocracy eager to enter business. 
The successful business man of the future will, however, 
of necessity be a very different kind of an individual from 
the successful business man of the past. In the past men 
could, more or less, sueceed in business despite loose and 
slipshod business methods, despite imperfect commercial 
training, despite damaged ethical codes. Not so in the days 
to come. The unfit, the careless, the untrained and the 
incompetent are destined to have a harder time than ever 
in the business world of the future, while the competent 
and the well equipped are sure to meet with a far higher 
degree of success than the world has yet seen. 

I take it that you who are within sound of my voice 
would feel that your commercial lives were failures if at 
the age, say of forty, you should be filling some clerkship 
at a small salary. This is precisely what will happen unless 
you can cultivate the quality of observation as an aid—the 
most powerful aid—to the faculty of initiative. What do 
[ mean by initiative? I mean, in the language of a modern 
writer, the ability to do things without being told. The 
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most valuable man in my business—the most valuable man 
in any business—is the one who can see its weak spots—- 
who can think out remedies and apply them. 

The young man who enters business with his powers of 
observation well developed, who sees weak spots and thinks 
out remedies, may not always be given opportunities to 
apply them. His immediate superior or his employer may, 
through jealousy or egotism, resent his suggestions and 
frown them down. If he possesses these qualities he will, 
sooner or later, however, come to the front. 

Some years ago a friend who had just graduated from 
the Boston School of Technology applied and obtained a 
position as a common laborer at the Carnegie works in 
Homestead. He concealed the fact that he was a college 
graduate, fearing that in the eyes of the foreman and others, 
prejudiced more or less against college-bred men, his higher 
training might militate against him. One day he noticed 
one of the firemen in trouble with his furnace. His quick 
eye and his trained mind promptly located the trouble, and 
he modestly pointed out to the fireman how to remedy the 
difficulty and how to prevent its repetition. A passing fore- 
man accidentally overheard him and stopped to listen. 

‘*What do you know about these things?’’ asked the 
foreman in great surprise. 

‘*T don’t pretend to know much about them,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘but I know enough to see where the trouble les 
in this case, and how to correct it.’’ 





From that day the foreman kept his eye on the young 
college man, and at the first opportunity placed him in 
charge of a small gang of men, with such marked success 
that in a short time he placed upon him heavy responsibili- 
ties and put him on the line of promotion. 

All the men who enter the business world cannot become 
captains of trade nor merchant princes, nor can they hope 
to fill high executive positions. Only those are destined to 
fill these places who in the highest degree use eye and brain. 
Without the power to observe, without the ability to initi- 
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ate, you are doomed, as a rule, to take, instead of to give 
orders; to stand, hat in hand, in front of, instead of sitting 
behind the desk. You are destined, despite your college 
eareer, to become a hand rather than a brain worker; you 
will find yourselves struggling among the great mass at the 
bottom rung, instead of standing on the higher round of the 
ladder where there is ample breathing and elbow room. 

We are all more or less creatures of habit; and habit is 
a thing easily formed in youth, but most difficult to shake 
off in advanced years. While some by nature are more 
observing than others; while some by nature have greater 
powers of initiative than others; these are qualities, how- 
ever, that all can cultivate, and these are the days and the 
years when you ean best cultivate them. 

Distribution, as well as production, has become a sci- 
ence, not a fixed, but a progressive science, thus making it 
possible to do new things in old ways and old things in new 
ways. The ideal commercial conditions have not yet been 
attained, so that there must continue to be the widest field 
for commercial betterment. While as college bred men you 
represent only one per cent of the people, there is no reason 
why, with your trained minds, your clear heads and your 
highly cultivated powers to see things and to know how best 
to do them, hehind the counter or on the road, in office or 
in shop, in bank or in factory, you should not oecupy in 
the business world fifty per cent of all the important and 
influential places. 

Your four years in college must in the beginning handi- 
‘ap you commercially when placed alongside of the young 
man who has been spending these same four years in the 
world of practical business, but, all other things being equal, 
if at the age of thirty you will not have caught up and 
passed him by, your time spent here will have been largely 
wasted. 

Representing as college bred men but one per cent of 
the people, see what a splendid advantage your higher train- 
ing must give you over the remaining ninety-nine per cent. 
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To go hence without mind highly trained, without per- 
ceptive faculties keenly developed, will be no reflection on 
your Alma Mater, but a serious reflection on your powers 
of application, on your ability to make the most of your 
golden opportunity. Let the hope be expressed that when 
you go forth to take your places in the business world, you 
will leave your college hall with character highly developed, 
with an eye quick to see, a brain ready to think and devise, 
and with a determination to exercise your powers of obser- 
vation and your qualities of initiative for the advancement 
of trade and commerce, the betterment of your fellows, and 
the glory of your Commonwealth. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY 
AND ITS GRADUATES.* 


ALEX. G. EELLS. 


As the official representative of the Alumni, [ am in- 
vited to take part in this celebration. At the outset, it 
seems desirable to report concerning the efforts which have 
for a long time been made to effect a more complete and 
satisfactory organization of the Alumni. It is a great 
pleasure to be able to announce that during the past week 
every obstacle has been overcome and every objection met, 
so that, before the close of the current academic year, all 
the Alumni of the University of California, including the 
Affiliated Colleges, will be in touch, working together in a 
single organization. 

The theme assigned to me to-day is the relation be- 
tween the University and her graduates. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult one to do justice to, or to deal with to 
one’s own satisfaction. From of old, those who have come 
under her fostering care have been accustomed to eall the 
University ‘‘Alma Mater,’’ and the right relation between 
them can not be better expressed. No formal definition of 
it would be endurable, and the methods of the cataloguer 
and the statistician are not to be tolerated. No personal 
relation can be so expressed, least of all one so purely ideal 
and spiritual as that between a mother and her grown-up 


An address delivered in behalf of the Alumni, Charter Day, 1905. 
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sons and daughters. However far from the youthful ideal 
one’s later life may have departed, ‘‘Mother,’’ or ‘‘ Alma 
Mater,’’ like a word of magic, reanimates the earlier, with 
its charms redoubled, and its troubles obliterated. 

Neither physical force nor legal penalty adds its sanc- 
tion to the relation. It is not within the domain of com- 
pulsion of any kind. One does not remain true to the 
memories of childhood and youth through compulsion; nor, 
if departed from, through stress of sordid cares, does he. 
when released, fly back to them because of any fear. It is 
an ideal relation whose terms are not to be reached by 
analysis, nor set forth by enumeration, but can only be 
felt. 

For one who, twenty years ago, as a student, took part 
in celebrating this anniversary, and now, as an alumnus is 
called upon again to participate, such thoughts strike home 
with peculiar force. They carry him back to his view 
point of so many years ago, and impel him to review the 
visions and ideals of that period in the light of manhood’s 
experience. 

In so doing, what impresses him most profoundly is 
the ever-present, all-pervading and far-reaching impor- 
tance of those youthful visions and ideals. Admit that 
they were indefinite, inconstant, out of focus, and wholly 
without scientific preciseness; yet, like life itself, they run 
through all subsequent development and they impart a dis- 
tinctive color and character. A man’s ideals of womanhood 
run back to his memories of his mother at home; and his 
ideals of manhood run back to his recollections of his col- 
lege days. Instinct itself is hardly stronger than these 
ideals in influencing conduct. 

They give to actions their human, as distinguished 
from a merely physical, or animal, significance. They give 
mental atmosphere and moral perspective. Entering as 
they do into every thought, as the tint of the atmosphere 
enters into every visual perception, they make all the dif- 
ference between the languid drift of a sensuous or sensual 
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iife, and the fervid dash or steady purposeful current of a 
life full of fine enthusiasms. ‘‘ Principles ’’ we call them, 
and those who lack them are spoken of as ‘‘unprincipled.’’ 

Just as a mother impresses upon her child, by homely 
precepts and folklore, those moral impulses which form its 
conscience, and shape its emotions into what is called 
‘* spirit,’’ so our Alma Mater impresses upon us through 
generalizations and insights of a more advanced order, the 
essential theorems which men have extracted and disen- 
tangled from the multitudinous details of their experi- 
ence, thus placing in our hands the thread which will guide 
wisely through the maze of similar experiences common to 
the lot of mankind. 

It is impossible to place too much emphasis upon the 
value of such preparation for what life has in store. Some 
philosophers and many poets have thought that youth in- 
stinctively and intuitively perceives or feels the great tidal 
swells of the truth which animates all the shifting scenes 
of life. ‘‘Heaven lies about us in our infaney.”’ 

Whether this be so or not, the perception or feeling, 
though it be ‘‘the fountain light of all our day,’’ is cer- 
tainly vague, and, like the tides of the ocean, not directly 
available for practical purposes. It needs the focusing given 
by those moral principles and intellectual generalizations 
by means of which we sharply distinguish between essen- 
tial truth and merely accidental detail, and hold fast to 
that which abides through all the mutations of cireum- 
stance. These transform vague ideals into definite pur- 
poses. They bring us as near as finite beings can come to 
seeing, definitely, the truth of what we have before us, as 
it appears to the divine mind, sub specie aeternitatis. They 
are but fibres of the truth, but out of them is spun the 
thread which is our clue through the labyrinth of haps and 
mishaps. 

Having insisted thus emphatically upon the importance 
of the ideals of one’s college life, one may be permitted, 
in this retrospect, to dwell with some emphasis, also, per- 
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haps, upon certain implications which riper experience 
finds it necessary to add. 

First of all, it is to be noted that unhappy controversies 
arise, if one attempts to put them into practice as if they 
were ultimate and absolute, perfect working plans, instead 
of ideals,—or, rather, such phases of ideals as find enter- 
tainment in one unripe mind, however kindled by youthful 
enthusiasm. Nothing is more sad than to see a young 
graduate, moved by the best of intentions, conscious of no 
wrong, zealous to live up to the high principles which have 
been carefully inculeated on him, work himself into a frenzy 
of indignation, denunciation and bitterness, and _ inflict 
the keenest suffering upon those dearest to him, or alienate 
those who would be his best and most helpful friends. In 
the end, he is miserable, and miserably shaken, if not 
wrecked, as to his very ideals. He has failed to realize 
that his thread of ideals is but a clue, and not a weapon; 
that its purpose is only to indicate the right line of effort 
through a maze of obstacles, not to save him from the toil, 
the agony, the infinite patience, the endless adjustments 
and compromises he and all his kind are fated to make, in 
order to surmount the obstructions or get around them, so 
that he may cling to his thread and hope on. 

To try everything, hope for much, but expect little, is 
a lesson not always learned, either at home or at college. 
Perhaps both parents and teachers are to blame. In the 
days when families were large and homes were small, the 
virtue of forbearance was called into exercise constantly, 
and each child received hourly reminders of the limitations 
of the individual. In Colonial times, when every family 
did its own work, and produced a large part of its own 
subsistence, every child learned first, by actual doing, many 
of the things about which books are written; he became 
deft in the use of manual tools, he became familiar at first 
hand with the vital purposeful facts of the work-a-day 
world. The danger was that he would not have oppor- 
tunity to reflect upon those facts, so as to come at the 
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abstract principles which run through them and form their 
rational nexus, and are the secret of man’s power to mould 
them to his will. If he did come at these principles, there 
was no danger that he would be misled by their abstract- 
ness, for he was already familiar with their concrete forms 
and applications. He had already experienced the hard 
knocks which teach one that not even mathematical prin- 
ciples ean be applied in practice except approximately, and 
with regard to the varying nature and condition of the ma- 
terials, and that, as to intellectual and moral principles, 
allowance must, in addition, be made for all sorts of per- 
sonal equations and individual warpings. 

At the present time, it is to be feared, our parents, and 
often our teachers, fail to realize the educational im- 
portance of this difference in the conditions under which a 
youth develops. In their early days, in this new 
land, the danger was that generalizations and abstract 
principles would be neglected, under the stress of practical 
necessities; at present, the danger is that the concrete and 
practical will not have sufficient attention to ensure that 
foundation of common sense without which generalizations 
and abstractions are often worse than useless. In the 
development of the race, abstractions are taken up a 
long time after the concrete experiences which they 
rationalize. In the development of the individual the 
order cannot be reversed with impunity. In my pro- 
fession one sees much of human misfits; amongst them 
all, the most pitiable, and also the most hopeless, are 
the frequent cases of men and women who have learned, 
apparently, everything except the simple fundamental les- 
sons of kindness, sympathy and consideration. Such a one 
has conned the secondary lessons of the books, but has 
not learned the primary lessons of life. He has read and 
pondered what has been written about men, and about the 
business of men; but, not having first learned to know his 
neighbor, nor to sympathize with him in his trials, his ef- 
forts and his hopes, he has failed to understand what he 
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has read, and a life-time of misunderstanding and bitter- 
ness is the result. A wise education would not thus have 
put the cart before the horse. 

It is this inveterate tendency of the cloisters to get out 
of touch with the common life, and with common sense, 
that is the constant danger of a university, especially 
when, as now, home life becomes more and more artificial ; 
and it is in combatting and counteracting the tendency that 
the Alumni, properly organized, can perform their best 
service to their Alma Mater and to the State. 

Our gentle mother send us, her sons and daughters, 
forth to do the world’s work. It becomes us to keep in 
communication with her. Through knowledge of our ex- 
periences and our needs she will best be brought to con- 
form to the world’s requirements, and enabled the more 
wisely to provide for her younger children. Especially 
should we come baek home on such occasions as this, her 
birthday, and enter into the communion of the academic 
family, for that is the best and surest means to keep it in 
touch with the world outside, of which we have become a 
part. 

The Alumni should be a bond between the university 
and the body politic. They should continue to be a part of 
the university family ; sharing in its life, and contributing 
to make up its spirit. So sharing, they will find it easier 
to hold fast to high ideals, and to keep up enthusiasms; 
and their practical experience will reflect upon the univer- 
sity, vitalizing its academic ideals and enthusiasms. 

The result will be, for both, working enthusiasms and 
practical ideals—what someone has ealled ‘‘thinking in 
terms of action.”’ 

That it is well that the Alumni should contribute, if 
they can, to the material welfare of the university, of 
course, goes without saying; but it is of infinitely greater 
importance that they shall, as all can do, contribute to its 
spirit. Real education cannot be given; it must be toiled 
for and earned. The best service that a university can ren- 
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der to its students is to create for them an atmosphere, a 
mental and moral aura that shall quicken the desire 
for higher attainments, and stimulate to patient effort in 
their pursuit. The ardor of the chase is, after all, what 
counts, and not the favor of cireumstanee. Indeed, if one 
were to judge from the actual examples of history and of 
every day life, one would be inclined to say that the ap- 
propriate stimulus is adversity rather than material pros- 
perity, poverty rather than riches, need rather than super- 
fluity. Like Antaeus, the student needs to have his feet 
upon Mother Earth—direct contact with the fundamental 
unartificial facts of life. 

There is an anecdote of a certain college professor who, 
during his summer vacation in the mountains, was ob- 
served to make a precipitate and very undignified slide 
across a field of snow. Being asked if he enjoyed it, he 
said: ‘‘Yes, it was such a beautiful illustration of prog- 
ress along the lines of least resistance.’’ It should be ob- 
served that progress in such eases is always downward. 
One is almost tempted to say that the progress which re- 
sults in attainment is necessarily along the lines of greatest 
resistance. The examples that come easily to mind seem to 
show that the needful ardor thrives upon opposition and 
resistance, want and privation, and that its most effective 
stimulant is ‘‘eold water.”’ 

At least it is certain that genuine enthusiasms come 
from within and not from without—are a manifestation 
of self activity. Their nourishment is from spiritual and 
not from material sources. In a home where devotion, 
consecration and earnestness of purpose are in the air, 
they kindle and glow. 


‘¢Who seeks and loves the company of great 
Ideals, and moves among them, soon or late 

Will learn their ways and language, unaware 
Take on their likeness, aye, and some day share 
Their immortality.’’ 
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Where these are absent no abundance of material 
things, no magnificence of endowment, no richness of ap- 
pointments, no luxury, no elegance, no splendor can do 
aught except to pander to a stagey simulation of them. 

The university cannot well be such a home unless its 
Alumni are at home in it. The Alumni cannot best keep 
alive this spirit amongst themselves except by sharing in 
the life of the university. 
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UNIVERSITY RECORD. 


ALBERT H. ALLEN. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS. 


At the last session of the State Legislature a number of 
important appropriations were made for the University. 
The sum of $150,000 was appropriated for the purchase of 
a University farm, the erection of farm buildings, the pur- 
chase of necessary equipment and supplies, and for the 
payment of the running expenses of the farm for a term of 
two years. The bill provided for a State Commission to 
select the site, to consist of the Hon. George C. Pardee, 
Governor of California, as chairman; President Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler of the University of California; the Hon. 
Alden Anderson, Lieutenant-Governor; Mr. Benjamin F. 
Rush, President of the State Horticultural Society, and Mr. 
Elwood Cooper, President of the State Horticultural Com- 
mission. The first four are ex officio Regents of the Uni- 
versity. This commission met in Sacramento, organized, 
elected Mr. V. H. Henderson as secretary, and sent out let- 
ters to the press inviting offers for a site. According to 
the provisions of the bill, this site must consist of at least 
320 acres of land, fully one-half of which must be suscep- 
tible of irrigation. It must afford all necessary water- 
rights, or the same must be acquired at the time of pur- 
chase. The land must be as representative as possible of the 
agricultural conditions of the State, and must be capable 
of growing representative crops of California’s agricultural 
and horticultural products. 
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The State Commission for the purchase of the Univer- 
sity Farm visited Hayward on May 18, to examine a pro- 
posed site, the following day making the trip from Martinez 
to Danville, in Contra Costa County, and on the 20th went 
to Yolo County, traveling from Davis to Woodland and 
visiting Yolo, Madison, Esparto and Winters. Other lands 
that have been offered to the Commission will be visited be- 
fore the first of July. 


The Legislature has also appropriated the sum of $20,000 
for the viticultural work of the University and for the 
investigation of the pear blight and the walnut blight; the 
sum of $10,000 for experiment with cereals, to improve the 
quality of California grown wheats; the sum of $4,000 for 
poultry experimentation, and $10,000 for the support of 
Farmers’ Institutes. There has also been made an appro- 
priation of $30,000 for the establishment of a Pathological 
Laboratory in one of the counties south of Tehachapi. This 
will be devoted to the investigation of diseases of plants, 
whereby the citrus and walnut-growing industries will be 
greatly benefited. 


All of the above appropriations are intended to cover 
the period of two years between July 1, 1905, and June 30, 
1907. Other appropriations will provide a $10,000 power 
plant for the Lick Observatory, which has been very greatly 
needed for lighting purposes, and to provide power for mov- 
ing heavy apparatus. A $5,000 fireproof vault and photo- 
graphic laboratory will also be built for the Lick Observa- 
tory, to store its invaluable collections of photographic plates 
and original records. The sum of $6,000 will be given to 
provide for two years the salary of a Professor of Musie. 
An appropriation of $15,000 is made for the purpose of 
completing the building known as the President’s House, 
the final use of which has not yet been determined. A State 
Hygienic Laboratory, to be devoted to the study of human 
disease, will be established at the University, in Berkeley, 
and for it the sum of $4,000 has been set aside. In conclu- 
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sion, the Legislature has continued the special appropriation 
of a former session of $100,000 per annum for the expenses 
of the University. This will be in addition to the regular 
two-cent tax, which will furnish the University with about 
$300,000 a year. 


MODEL OF THE NEW UNIVERSITY. 


Mr. John Galen Howard, the Supervising Architect of 
the University, has recently completed a model of the 
campus, showing the existing topography of the grounds in 
minute detail, and also the position and general character 
of the new buildings as now planned. Of the new build- 
ings, the Hearst Memorial Mining Building, California 
Hall, the Greek Theatre, one-half of the Power Plant, and 
the President’s House are already erected or in course of 
construction. One-third of the grading for the new Ath- 
letic Field has been done, and money to the amount of about 
$700,000 has been bequeathed to the University by the late 
Charles Franklin Doe for the erection of the new University 
Library. 

The model made by Mr. Howard shows the main axis 
of the proposed group of buildings following the natural 
depression which runs across the campus from the hills, 
between North Hall and the Mechanies Building, through 
the Botanical Gardens and pointing toward the Golden 
rate. This axis thus takes advantage of the surprising 
aptness of the grounds for combining in a most satisfactory 
manner the striking features of the new architectural sys- 
tem with the splendid outlook over San Francisco Bay. 

The main entrance to the University grounds will be 
at Center and Oxford streets. At the head of the prospect 
will be seen the great Auditorium, the only domed building 
in the new group, and above that, at the top of the hill, the 
Observatory. On either side of the axis, on the slopes of 
the hill below the Observatory, are grouped the dormitories. 

On entering the grounds through a monumental gate- 
way, one will find on the right of an entrance court the 
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Natural Seience group of buildings, consisting of buildings 
for Zoology, Agriculture and Horticulture, and Botany 
on the south, and on the left, or north, the Medical group— 
Anatomy, Physiology and Pathology. Beyond these groups 
is a transverse avenue, at the north end of which is the 
President’s House, and at the south the Alumni Hall, about 
at the present Dana street entrance, across from Stiles Hall. 
Beyond this avenue one finds on the north side, in order 
going eastward, the Architecture and Fine Arts Building, 
the University Museum (about where the Students’ Observ- 
atory now stands), and the building for Drawing and Civil 
Mngineering. On the south, or right hand side, is a group 
of buildings arranged in pairs, consisting of California 
Hall at the west end, with the Philosophy and Education 
Building immediately south of it, the University Library in 
the middle (between California Hall and the present site 
of North Hall), with provision for an annex to the Library 
to the south of it, and still farther east the building for the 
Language Departments, with the History Building south 
of it. In this group of nine buildings will center a large 
part of the University life, with the Library as its core. 
This magnificent building when complete will contain 1,000,- 
000 volumes, with further growth provided for in its annex. 
California Hall, now being constructed, will eventually be 
the home of the administrative offices and of the Depart- 
ment of Economies and Polities. 

East of this important group will be found a large cen- 
tral court, flanked on the north by buildings for electrical 
engineering and mechanics, the Electrical Engineering 
Building forming’ the north, and the Mechanics Building 
the east side of a square open to the south, the Drawing 
and Civil Engineering Building already mentioned making 
the west side. From this square a broad avenue runs south- 
ward, interrupted by ‘‘the Campanile,’’ a striking clock 
and water tower, which is flanked on the east by a building 
for Mechanics, and on the west by the Language and His- 
tory building already noted. 
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The observer is now approaching the Auditorium, pass- 
ing on the right the Physics Building, and on the left the 
Hearst Memorial Mining Building, now in process of con- 
struction, these two pairing with the Mathematics and Me- 
chanies Buildings, respectively. Just beyond these is the 
monumental stairway leading up to the terrace on which the 
Auditorium is situated, grouped with the Chemistry Build- 
ing on the south and a building for the Geology Depart- 
ment on the north. East of the Auditorium, and still far- 
ther up the hill, the plan makes provision for the Students’ 
Commons, or Dining Halls, which will have from their win- 
dows and terraces an inspiring outlook over all the build- 
ings below, across the bay out to the Golden Gate. The 
Greek Theatre, already constructed, lies to the south-east 
of the site of the Auditorium. 

The ‘‘ Hillegass Tract,’’ where now are found California 
field, Hearst Hall and other buildings intended to be tem- 
porary, will be the playground of the University. Here 
the model shows the plan for an immense athletic field, pro- 
vided with seats that are to be made of steel and concrete, 
containing a football field on the west side, a baseball dia- 
mond on the east, and probably a cinder track encircling 
the two together. This field is entered through a monu- 
mental gateway, and has on the western side a Gymnasium 
for the men, and on the east one for the women. 

This valuable and instructive model is now on exhibition 
at the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, in Sai: Francisco. 


CHARTER DAY. 


The forty-fourth anniversary of the founding of the 
University was celebrated on Charter Day, the 23rd of 
March. The ceremonies were held in the Greek Theatre, 
and, by a departure from the custom that has obtained 
hitherto, took place in the afternoon. The exercises were 
opened by an academic procession of Alumni, Regents, 
Faculty and Students, from the Campus to the Theatre. 
The speakers of the day were Professor Henry van Dyke, 
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of Princeton University, and Mr. Alexander G. Eells, Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association. Professor van Dyke’s 
scholarly Charter Day address appears elsewhere in this 
issue of the CHRONICLE, and also Mr. Eells’ address on be- 
half of the Alumni. President Wheeler took this occasion 
to make the gratifying announcement that Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst, the donor of the Greek Theatre, had sig- 
nified his intention of completing his splendid gift by 
having the seats covered with marble and by elaborating 
still further the beauty of the stage. 

Professor Henry van Dyke, during his stay in Berkeley, 
also delivered five Earl Lectures for the Pacific Theological 
Seminary, to audiences averaging three thousand in num- 
ber. These lectures were given in the Harmon Gymnasium. 
His subject was ‘‘The Service of Poetry.”’ 


THE LICK OBSERVATORY ECLIPSE EXPEDITIONS. 


During the summer the Lick Observatory will send out 
three expeditions to study the eclipse of the sun, which will 
occur on August 30. There will be three widely separated 
stations, located in Labrador, Spain and Egypt, all 
equipped with instruments identically designed for secur- 
ing comparative evidenee on various problems, particu- 
larly that of detecting rapid coronal changes, if they exist. 
The observations will also determine, if possible, the ques- 
tion of a supposed intermercurial planet. 

At each station there will be a 40-foot camera telescope 
of 5-inch lens, which will be used for varying, but pre- 
arranged, exposures for the purpose of comparative study. 
All the detailed spectroscopic investigations will be made 
at the station in Spain, which will be situated at Doroca or 
Ateca, not far from Madrid. There will also be one general 
spectroscope in Egypt, at the station near Assouan, for in- 
vestigations that will be found useful in ease there is 
cloudiness at the other stations. 

The expedition to Spain will be under the eare of 
Director W. W. Campbell, and Dr. C. D. Perrine, with 
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Prof. Thomas E. McKinney, Professor of Mathematics 
and Astronomy at Marietta, Ohio, as volunteer assistant. 
The Spanish party will also be accompanied by Prof. Wil- 
helm Ostwald, of Leipzig; Prof. Svante Arrhenius, of 
Stockholm; Sir William Ramsey, of London, and Dr. Hart- 
man, of Potsdam. The Labrador party will build its sta- 
tion near Indian Tickle, Labrador, under the direction of 
Dr. Heber D. Curtis, of Lick Observatory, with Prof. Joel 
Stebbins, Associate Professor of Astronomy at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as volunteer assistant. Dr. W. J. Hus- 
sey will have charge of the station at Assouan, Egypt, and 
will be accompanied by Robert H. West, director of the 
observatory at Beirut, Syria. 

The three expeditions have been provided for by the 
generosity of Mr. William H. Crocker, who also fitted out 
a similar eclipse expedition in 1900. In 1889, 1896 and 
1898 the eclipse expeditions were fitted out by his brother, 
the late Charles F. Crocker. In 1893 the expedition was 
provided for by Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 


UNIVERSITY MEETINGS. 


During the latter half of the past academic year, there 
were held eight University mectings in the Harmon gym- 
nasium. On January 20 the speaker was Jack London, a 
former student of the University in the class of ’00, who 
addressed the meeting on the subject of ‘‘Socialism.’’ On 
February 10 the meeting was addressed by representatives 
of the State Legislature. The speakers were Gen. F. C. 
Prescott, Speaker of the Assembly, and Assemblymen E. 
F. Treadwell, N. A. Hawkins and W. H. Waste, who spoke 
of proposed legislation for the benefit of the University. 

The Annual Memorial Meeting was held on February 
24, the date being set as the Friday nearest the birthday 
of Professor LeConte. President W. H. Dehm, of the 
Associated Students, read the names of those whose lives 
the meeting commemorated. These were Marius Joseph 
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Spinello; Prof. Hans Herman Behr of the School of Phar- 
macy; John Mitchell, for many years armorer of the Uni- 
versity; Emil Kellner, Superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens; Mary Anna Tabor, of the class of 1904, and 
Osear Craig Smith, 708. The Memorial Address was read 
by Professor E. E. Brown, and appeared in full in the last 
number of the CuHronicLe. After the memorial exercises, 
the Golden Bear Order, of which Professor Joseph LeConte 
was a member, marched in a body from the library to the 
LeConte Oak, where a wreath was placed on the granite 
monument beside the tree. 

On March 10 the speakers were the Rev. Frederick 
Clampett, of Trinity Church, San Francisco, and Leon 
Martin, ’02. On March 24 a meeting was held in memory 
of Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford. The address was deliv- 
ered by Prof. Thomas R. Bacon. On March 31 the meet- 
ing was addressed by H. Rider Haggard, who spoke upon 
the colonization scheme to relieve the distress of the city 
slums, a plan in the interests of which he was visiting this 
country. On April 21 Seward A. Simons, of Los Angeles, 
and Prof. Charles M. Bakewell spoke, the latter making this 
the occasion of his farewell address to the student body. 

The final meeting of the academic year was held on 
April 28. On behalf of the class of 1905, W. H. Dehm, D. 
P. Booth, L. D. Bishop, J. S. Edwards, Eugene Hallett, 
J. P. Loeb, O. Snedigar, Augustin Keane and Prentiss N. 
Gray addressed the meeting. This final meeting also had 
the pleasure of hearing Mr. James R. Garfield of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, who spoke upon the 
usefulness of college graduates in eivie life. 

THE DEATH OF MRS. STANFORD. 

On March 1, 1905, the world learned of the death of 
Mrs. Jane Lathrop Stanford at Honolulu. The widow of 
the late Hon. Leland Stanford and one of the founders of 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Mrs. Stanford was 
one of the most generous benefactors of the State. 
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At a meeting of the Board of Regents shortly after her 
death, the following resolutions were adopted: 

‘“WHEREAS, Mrs. Stanford has been gathered to her 
rest, full of years and honors, beloved for her good deeds 
among men and ever to be remembered for achievements 
the power of which for righteousness and truth will multi- 
ply for all the centuries to come, be it 

‘‘Resolved, That the Regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia offer to the members of the Leland Stanford Junior 
University their deep sympathy in the loss which this com- 
monwealth has suffered by the death of one who has en- 
riched the tradition of California with so fit a solution of 
the problem of how vast wealth may best be used for happi- 
ness to its possessor and for blessing to mankind, of one who 
has wrought so firmly and so prophetically for the things 
which will endure.’’ 

It was also decided that the Regents and the faculty of 
the University attend the funeral of Mrs. Stanford. 

The funeral ceremonies were held at Stanford Univer- 
sity on March 24, and were attended by President Ben. 
jamin I. Wheeler, the Regents, the deans of the several 
colleges, the presidents of the Associated Students and of 
the Associated Women Students and by the class presi- 
dents, as representatives of the University of Caifornia. 

THE HALF-HOUR OF MUSIC. 

The half-hour of music on Sunday afternoons in the 
Greek Theatre is an institution that has grown rapidly in 
popularity. During the last half-year the following pro- 
grammes have been rendered: 

January 29—Selections by an Alumni glee club, organ- 
ized by Clinton R. Morse, ’96, and Charles H. Bentley, 90. 

February 5—The Columbia Park Boys’ Club, in a pro- 
gramme of Shakespeare’s songs under the direction of Mr. 
Sidney Peixotto and Harvey Loy, 796. 

February 12—The Women’s Choral Society. 

February 19—The University of California Orchestra. 
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February 26—Edgar Stern, ’06, basso, Grace Foulds, 
04, pianiste, and a trio composed of Lawrence E. Reed, 
07, violin, L. W. Curtis, 06, piano, and J. G. de Remer, 
‘07, cornet. 

March 5—The University of California Glee Club. 

March 12—Prof. Walter E. Magee, basso, Dr. Wolf- 
gang Ostwald, piano, J. J. Rhea, ’07, tenor, Hubert G. 
Baugh, ’03, piano, and Mrs. M. M. Nye, soprano. 

March 19—A programme of songs from the new Uni- 
versity of California song book, by the glee club and 
others, under the direction of Mr. H. B. Pasmore, himself 
the author of many of the songs in the book. 

March 26—The University Cadet Band. 

April 2—Edgar Stern, ’06, basso, and True Aiken, 
‘04, contralto. 

April 9—The Women’s Mandolin and Guitar Club. 

April 16—'The University Glee Club. 

April 23—The Glee Club and the Treble Clef Club, un- 
der the direction of Mr. C. R. Morse. 

April 30—Mrs. Alonzo Englebert Taylor, in a pro- 
gramme of romantic music for the piano. 

May 14—Judge Harry Melvin, ’89, basso, Clinton R. 
Morse, ’96, tenor, and the senior class in the chorus, ‘‘ The 
Ends of the Earth,’’ by Professor T. R. Bacon. 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 


At the May meeting of the Board of Regents, the budget 
for the coming fiscal year was adopted. This shows an es- 
timated income of $939,916.13 and a proposed expenditure 
of $934,069.25, of which $477,262.99 will be for salaries, and 
$456,806.26 for other running expenses, including work on 
buildings. 

The Board of Regents has adopted the following rule: 

‘‘A professor who, after twenty years of service in the 
University, shall have attained the age of seventy years, 
shall be appointed professor emeritus with pay at the rate of 
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two-thirds of the salary paid him during the year next pre- 
ceeding such appointment; provided, that when request is 
made for a continuance in regular service by a professor 
to whom this rule may apply, the Board of Regents may, by 
vote, temporarily suspend the operation of this rule as to 
such professor.’’ 

This amends a previous form of this rule by the pro- 
vision as to continuance in active service. By the operation 
of this rule, Professor G. H. Howison of the Department of 
Philosophy is eligible to retire as professor emeritus, but 
will continue in regular service. Professor E. W. Hilgard, 
after a year’s leave of absence, will, by this rule. become 
professor emeritus. 


PRIZES RECEIVED AT THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBIT. 

The University has received the very gratifying infor- 
mation that five grand prizes were awarded for its exhibits 
at the St. Louis Exposition. One grand prize was for the 
exhibit as a whole; the second grand prize was for the Lick 
Observatory exhibit as a whole; the third grand prize was 
for the exhibit made by the College of Mines illustrating the 
facilities at hand at Berkeley for instruction in Mining En- 
gineering ; the fourth grand prize was for the exhibit of stel- 
lar and other photographs sent from the Lick Observatory, 
and the fifth grand prize was for the exhibit of soil samples 
showing the depth and character of certain soil types in 
California, and illustrating the investigations of Professors 
Hilgard and Loughridge. 

FACULTY CHANGES. 

It was with great regret that the University learned of 
the resignation, in April, of Professor Charles M. Bake- 
well, of the Department of Philosophy, to accept a call to 
Yale University. Professor Bakewell graduated at the 
University of California in 1889. In 1894 he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Harvard University, 
and, as a traveling Fellow of Harvard, spent the next two 
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vears as a student in Berlin, Strassburg and Paris. He 
returned to Harvard as Instructor in Philosophy in 1896, 
and the following year accepted a similar position in the 
University of California. From 1898 to 1900 Dr. Bake- 
well was Associate Professor of Philosophy at Bryn Mawr, 
returning again to California in 1900 as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in this University, later being ap- 
pointed Professor of the History of Philosophy. He will 
leave Berkeley this summer to take up the work of Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Yale University in September. 

William J. Hussey, Astronomer at the Lick Observatory, 
will leave Mt. Hamilton to become Professor of Astronomy 
at the University of Michigan. Mr. Hussey graduated at 
the University of Michigan with the degree of B.S. in 
1889. He was instructor in Mathematies at that University 
for one year, and the following year was Acting Director 
of the Observatory of the University of Michigan, at De- 
troit. In 1892 he was appointed Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy at Stanford University, becoming Professor of 
Astronomy in 1894. He left Stanford University in 1896, 
and has sinee been Astronomer at the Lick Observatory. 

Dr. R. H. Curtiss, Fellow in Astronomy at Lick Obser- 
vatory, has accepted a position as Assistant Professor of 
Astronomy at the Alleghany Observatory of the University 
of Western Pennsylvania. 

Professor E. W. Hilgard of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, retires as professor emeritus, with a year’s leave of ab- 
sence on full salary. As Director of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment stations of the University, Professor E. J. Wickson 
will succeed Professor Hilgard. Dr. J. M. Flint, Professor 
of Anatomy in the Medical Department, will leave during 
the summer on a leave of absence of two years on one-third 
salary, devoting the time to medical research in Europe. 

Professor G. C. Edwards has been appointed to the new 
position of Student Advisor, with Miss Lucy Sprague as 
Assistant. Mr. Lineoln Hutchinson will return as Assistant 
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Professor of Commerce, but until January 1, 1906, will be 
in South America investigating commercial conditions for 
the United States Government. Mr. O. K. MeMurray and 
Mr. George H. Boke have been appointed Associate Pro- 
fessors of Jurisprudence. Dr. E. J. Wilezynski, after two 
years abroad as a Carnegie Assistant, will return as As- 
sistant Professor of Mathematics. Other promotions and 
appointments are: Mr. Harry <A. Overstreet, Assistant 
Professor of Philosophy ; C. D. Perrine, Astronomer ; Dr. F. 
W. Bancroft, Assistant Professor of Physiology; Dr. S. S. 
Maxwell, now of the Harvard Medical School, Instructor in 
Physiology; A. S. King, Instructor in Physies; Arthur W. 
Gray, ’96, Research Instructor in Physics, on the Whiting 
Foundation; Lucy Sprague, Instructor in English; Ivan 
Linforth, Instructor in Greek; G. H. Pfund, Assistant in 
Physical Culture; A. M. West and Elizabeth H. Smith, As- 
sistants in Plant Pathology, their salaries being paid from 
the State appropriation made for this work. 

Dr. A. R. Ward has been appointed Director of the 
State Hygienic Laboratory, with Miss Margaret Henderson, 
04, as Assistant. Mr. Carlton H. Parker, ’04, returns from 
a season abroad as Secretary of University Extension and 
also as one of the staff lecturers. Another staff lecturer has 
been added*in Mr. F. J. Teggart. Mr. W. Seott Thomas 
and Mr. Charles A. Noble will act as examiner and as- 
sistant examiner respectively of the secondary schools of 
the State. Mr. Albert H. Allen, 98, has been appointed 
manager of the University Press. 


PLANS FOR A UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL. 


The Faculty of the Medical Department is endeavoring 
to raise an endowment for the building and equipment of 
a University hospital. The necessity for such an institution 
was shown in the report of a committee appointed to con- 
sider the question, which appeared in the CHRONICLE for Oc- 
tober, 1902. The hospital would serve to add to the exceed- 
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ingly inadequate hospital facilities in San Francisco, and 
would provide a much needed field for medical research. 
The Regents have shown their interest in the plan by ex- 
pressing their willingness to administer the endowment 
fund when it has been raised. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS. 


During the summer an addition will be made to Har- 
mon Gymnasium, consisting of an extension containing 
baths, dressing rooms and a tepidarium. All the equipment 
will be thoroughly sanitary and modern. An addition will 
also be made to Hearst Hall, duplicating the present bath 
facilities there. In the future, all students in the Physical 
Culture courses will pay a fee of three dollars, in return 
for which will be given the privileges of the gymnasium, 
and the free use of lockers, baths and towels. 

The foundation has been prepared for the new Senior 
Hall. It will stand on the bank of Strawberry Creek, imme- 
diately east of the Dining Association, and is being built 
by the Order of the Golden Bear. It will be in the form of 
a log cabin, from designs by Professor John Galen Howard, 
and its principal feature will be a large room sixty by 
thirty feet, for the use of the students of the Senior class. 

The reconstruction of the south drive that is now 
approaching completion is a piece of thoroughly high-class 
road building. This work will cost in the neighborhood of 
$12,000. The road is being made of twelve inches of solid 
macadam, with cement combination sidewalk, curb and gut- 
ter. Nothing has been done in some time that so strikingly 
improves the appearance of the grounds. 

Between North Hall and the Library there was recently 
erected a drinking fountain bearing the following inscrip- 
tions: ‘‘John Mitchell was Armorer from 1895 to 1904.’’ 
‘‘This fountain was set here by the University Cadets, May 
1905.’’ The fountain is\of granite, with a bronze bow]. It 
consists of a pedestal surmounted by a globe. Former 
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members of the University Cadets will feel the appropri- 
ateness of this monument to the memory of their erstwhile 
friend in the Armory. 


NEW DEGREE IN JURISPRUDENCE. 


The new degree of Juris Doctor will be conferred on the 
recommendation of the Faculty of any of the colleges of 
general culture upon students who have completed the es- 
tablished two years’ graduate course in the Department of 
Jurisprudence. This degree is a professional degree, cor- 
responding in a way to the M.D. conferred upon graduates 
of the Medical Department. 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1905. 


The Summer Session of the University of California 
for 1905 will begin June 26 and end August 5. Among the 
professors from other institutions that will give courses 
there will be Professor Ludwig Boltzmann of Vienna for 
Physics; Professor Reuben Gold Thwaites of Wisconsin 
for American History; Professor E. H. Moore of Chicago 
for Mathematics; Professor J. Mark Baldwin of Johns 
Hopkins for Philosophy ; Professor Thomas Day Seymour 
of Yale for Greek; Professor William Gardner Hale of 
Chicago for Latin; Professor A. A. Stanley of Michigan 
for Musie; Mrs. Anna Comstock of Cornell for Nature 
Study; Dr. S. S. Maxwell of Harvard for Physiology, and 
Presidents Frederick Burk, Samuel T. Black, Morris 
Dailey, J. F. Millspaugh and C. C. Van Liew, of the Cali- 
fornia State Normal Schools, and Superintendent Calvin 
N. Kendall of Indianapolis, for Education. 

The Dean of the Summer Session will be Professor 
Ernest Carroll Moore. Members of the California faculty 
who will give courses are: Professors C. B. Bradley, W. 
C. Jones, Jacques Loeb, William E. Ritter, Hugo Karl 
Schilling, H. Morse Stephens, Edward J. Wickson, Thomas 
W. Page, Arthur S. Eakle, Frederic E. Farrington, R. S. 
Holway, Myer E. Jaffa, Charles A. Kofoid, E. W. Major, 
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Ernest C. Moore, Henry W. Prescott, Edward N. Prouty, 
Arnold V. Stubenrauch, and Harry B. Torrey. 

Courses will be given in philosophy, education, law, 
history, music, Greek, Latin, English, German, French, 
Spanish, mathematics, astronomy, geography, chemistry, 
zoology, physies, mineralogy, civil engineering, drawing, 
agriculture and horticulture, entomology, physical cul- 
ture, and domestic science. 

Letters of inquiry regarding the Summer Session 
should be addressed to the Recorder of the Faculties, 
Berkeley, California. 


The United States Government has made a change in 
the requirements for military instruction. Hereafter stu- 
dents will be required to devote to the military training 
three hours a week for the first two years of the course, 
instead of two hours a week for three years with a supple- 
mentary hour of theoretical instruction for seniors. In the 
new scheme, two-thirds of the time is to be devoted to 


practical drill and the remainder to theoretical study. 


Mr. D. O. Mills has extended for five years his support 
of the Mills Astronomical Expedition to the Southern Hem- 
isphere, which he has maintained for the past four years. 
The sum of $6,000 a year is promised, with an addition of 
$3,000 for the improvement of the station near Santiago, 
Chile. The particular object of the station is the study of 
the movement of double stars in the line of sight. 


Mr. William Jennings Bryan, as Trustee for the late 
Philo Sherman Bennett, has offered a sum of $400 as an en- 
dowment for prize awards in an essay competition on the 
subject, ‘‘Opportunities of a Free Government.’’ 


[NOTE.—The UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE will hereafter appear regu- 
larly in September, December, March and June of each year. It 
will be the aim of the management to insure this regular publication. 
All correspondence relative to the CHRONICLE should be addressed to 
the office of the University Press, North Hall, Berkeley. | 





